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Can 2494 Serious-Minded Men 


have erred in choosing the Benedictine Brotherhood as the best state in which 
to exploit to the fullest extent their God-given talents? Yet, these are but a few 
of the many thousands who during fourteen centuries have found in the mild 
Rule of St. Benedict the eagerly sought recipe for peace of soul and the safest 
guidebook to their true home in heavenly bliss. To join this happy company of 
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peace-loving men only two things are required,—a firm will to serve God alone, 
and the physical ability to carry out His Will, to perform the task that Divine 
Providence has appointed for you. God has a special work for you to do, on the 
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fulfillment of which depends your happiness. Have you the courage to do it? 
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Why put off beginning it till tomorrow? Write today for further information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
A Commissioned High School 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 
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The Academy is a boarding schooi for gir\s 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
om” its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 


Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 

Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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**Give Me Thy Heart!’’ 


UNE, the Month of THe Sacrep HEART. What can we give Him whose love for us surpasseth 
understanding? 


Look at the picture and you have the answer to the question. The outstretched arms of Our 
Blessed Savior ask only for our hearts. 
It is easy for us to say “Lord, here is my heart; I place it in Thy keeping.” But when tempta- 
tion comes, how easily we snatch the gift from Him. During JuNg, let us honor and adore His 
Sacred Heart by fervent prayer, little penances, and, if possible hear Mass daily. Keep ever 
ab the tongue the word: “Oh, Sacred Heart of Jesus, I implore that I may ever love Thee more 
and more.” 
Ask the Sacred Heart of Jesus to t your special desires. In the cript of our Abbey 
Church at St. Meinrad, a Novena of Vigil Lights is being burned in honor of the Sacred Heart. 
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Benedictine Fathers 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Please burn the Novena of Vigil Lights in honor of The Sacred Heart for my special intentions 
listed here. I am enclosing $1.00 my offering. 
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Our Grail Building Fund 


Illinois: C. O’T., $2.12; New 
Jersey: A. S., $2; C. C., $1.25; New 
York: E. S., $1.04. 

Any donations towards a heavy 
debt incurred on this building will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3856.97. A. 
B., N. Y., $1. Total: $3857.97. 


St. JosepH SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3481.90. C. 
G. N. ¥. $2; A. B. Ne eo 
Total: $3484.90. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3378.96. 
Total: $3378.96. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3102.09. A. 
B., N. Y., $1. Total: $3103.09. 


The above Scholarships are the vol- 
untary donations of our subscribers. 
When completed each Scholarship 
will give a 12 year course free to 
some poor boy studying for the Holy 
Priesthood. Can you lend your as- 
sistance? 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
c/o Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 


FREE 


2. TO ANY CATHOLIC 
§ Observe HOLY YEAR 


Send your name and ad- 
dress; we will mail > 
hb A ely AalaA it. 
Teresa Little Flower Ring, guaranteed Silver 
oxidized finish Aboslutely Free without one 
cent of expense to you. 


DALE MFG. CO., INC., Dept. H-90 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Established in 1907 

















Prayerbook for Catholics 


With Sunday and Holyday 
tssal 
By Rev. Placidus Schmid, O.S.B. 
Prayerbook 600 Pages 
Missal 725 Pages 
‘THE distinctive feature of this book is that it can be used either 
as a complete prayerbook alone, or as a combination prayer- 
book and missal. The missal contains 101 leaflets for each Sun- 
day, Holyday, and principal feast; Prayers only in English, are 
varied, original, sound, fervent, and come straight from the heart; 
Contains many indulgenced prayers; Legibly printed, well bound, 
attractive. 
Cloth, red edges 
Keratol, red edges 
Keratol, gold edges 
Leather, gold edges 
Morocco, red under gold edges : 
Add to above prices 75¢ if Missal Inserts are wanted. 
All bindings are limp and all corners round. 


Prayerbook for Busy Catholics 


With Sunday and Holyday Missal 


By Rev. Placidus Schmid, O. S. B. 


‘THIS prayerbook comes from the same author as “Prayerbook 
for Catholics” which merited such an unprecedented reception. 
Its prayers are of the same high quality, written in simple 
language, devout, elevating, and while excluding all Latin, formal 
meditations and instructions, they themselves furnish the latter. 
The book contains, besides the Ordinary, five devotions for Mass, 
five for Communion, five Litanies, two devotions each, for Morn- 
ing, Evening and Confession, and many other prayers. Yet in 
spite of its completeness it has only 190 pages, which makes it a 
very handy pocket size. Type and paper are those used in “Prayer- 
book for Catholics.” Leaflet Missal is optional, as in the other book. 
Cloth, red edges $1.00 
Keratol, red edges oat SS 
Black leather, gold edges 1.75 
Genuine Morocco, red under gold edges .... 2.50 
Add to above prices.75¢ if Missal Inserts are wanted. 
All bindings are limp and all corners round. 


Indulgences 


What they are and how they can be gained 


By Rev. Placidus Schmid, O. S. B. 
‘THis is the sixth edition of a booklet of 61 pages, the sale of 
which has reached 20,000 copies. It is a small volume on “In- 
dulgences,” written in popular language and containing in a nut- 
shell what priests, religious and lay people need to know, for 
practical use, about this important subject. It is a very handy, 
very useful and unique publication. Bound in velour. 
Price, 25¢ Each $2.50 Per Doz. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department. :: St, Meinrad, Ind. 
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A LAYMEN’S RETREAT 
at St. Meinrad’s Abbey 


August 19, 20, & 21, 1933 
Saturday-Sunday-Monday 











Quit the irksome, tiring world of work and business distractions for 
at. least a brief space of time to take a good look at your soul and your 
God. 
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The solitude and wholesome environment of a hospitable Benedictine 
Abbey can be yours if you choose. St. Meinrad’s Monks invite you 
to come and try a real Benedictine Retreat. 
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The time is so arranged that most of To put in your application or to ob- 
the Retreatants can leave their tain information, write to: 

homes Saturday morning and be The Retreat Secretary, 

back at home Monday night. You St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 

will be welcome earlier. St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Fined two Cents 


Who knows better than the publisher of a magazine 
how many of our people are without permanent 
homes and frequently change their place of abode. In 
the hurry and worry of the excitement many of these 
good people forget to inform the magazine of their 
change of address. What is the result? The subscriber 
fails to receive his copy, and the publisher (here’s the 
rub) is fined two cents by your former post office for 
the information that you have moved. And often 
enough the new address is not left with the post- 
master. 

What’s two cents, you ask. It really does look like 
a small thing to complain about. You would probably 
be surprised to hear that in the month of May, 1933, 
it cost The Grail nearly six dollars for notifications of 
changes of address that were sent in by postmasters. 
Even without pencil and paper you can easily calculate 
how much has to be paid out each year for such de- 
linquencies that are due to thoughtlessness. 

Please remember that, if you move and change your 
post-office address, you would confer a favor on the 
publisher by informing him of this fact. For this very 
purpose our Uncle Sam stands at your service. You 
have only to ask your postmaster or carrier for the 
blank card “Form 22-B,” which will be given you 
free of cost. Fill out this card before you move and 
mail it to us. This will insure the regular delivery 
of THE GralL to you, and it will save us considerable 
expense. We shall appreciate your cooperation. 


Month of the Sacred Heart 


The month dedicated to the Sacred Heart is rich in 
spiritual treasures of grace for all who apply. We are 
privileged to become one with Him each day in Holy 
Communion. By private and public devotions we pay 
exterior homage to the Sacred Heart of Jesus that 
loves men so much; by a virtuous life we become faith- 
ful imitators of Him. 

Who can measure the abundance of grace that is 
poured out upon sinful men by the tender Heart of 


saved. How many conversions, how many vocations, 
how many graces of perseverance, how many happy 
deaths are not due to the infinite mercy of the Heart 
of Jesus. Unfathomable are the depths of the love 
of the Heart of Jesus for mankind. Yet, despite the 
fact that His love for sinners is boundless as the sea, 
still He does not cast them off when they continue to 
offend Him, but keeps waiting patiently for their 
return. He still seeks the sheep that are lost and by 
the light of grace calls them back to the fold whence 
they have strayed. 

Every Catholic should love the Sacred Heart and 
manifest this love by his conduct; in his devotions he 
should endeavor to make at least some return of love 
to the Sacred Heart. A good life is the best return one 
can make. May the love of the Sacred ileart of Jesus 
embrace us all in time and eternity. 

Jesus has promised to bless the house in which a 
representation of His Sacred Heart is set up and hon- 
ored. Does a picture or a statue of the Sacred Heart 
hold the place of honor in your house? Do you honor it? 


Rewara 


Sr. M. AGNES FINLEY 


Oh, the joy of each day’s Communion! 
Oh, the nearness of Christ, my Lord! 
Oh, the rapture and bliss of union! 
This, for all pain, is reward. 


When the storms and the gales beat fiercely, 
When the rain and the hail stones fall, 
When the hopes that my heart held, vanish, 


’Tis then I His Gift recall. 
Then, to love! Him to love! 
Then to please! Love to love! 
This is my bliss untold, 

This, though the storms be bold. 


Oh, the joy of each day’s Communion! 
Oh, the nearness of Christ, my Lord! 
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the Redeemer who emptied from that loving Heart the 


Oh, the rapture and bliss of union! 
last drop of His life’s blood that sinners might be 


This, for all pain, is reward! 
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Rainbow’s End 


CLARE HAMPTON 


CHAPTER VIII—THE BAZAAR 


éé AVE a ticket, sir? Have a ticket, Miss? 

Five cents! There you are! Two? 
Take your pick! Pick a lucky one! The win- 
ning number is forty-five. Here you are! A 
beautiful silk cushion—all for five cents! Any- 
one else?” Myra was so busy selling tickets, 
taking in money, and giving out prizes to the 
winners, that she had no time to look about. It 
pleased her to be in the thick of things, and 
although she had been on her feet since one 
o’clock of the afternoon, and it was now six, 
she never dreamed of being fatigued, or even 
of being hungry. So, when Roy came to her 
counter and asked if she wanted to be relieved 
for awhile, to eat and rest a bit, she laughed 
and shook her head. 

“Oh no! I’m having so much fun, I'd be 
afraid I might miss something if I left for a 
moment.” 

“How much have you made up to now?” 

“About fifty dollars.” 

“You still have a lot of prizes.” 


“Oh yes, and there are baskets of them be- 
neath the counter too. They must last until 
midnight.” 

“I'd like to win that clock up there. 
me a ticket.” 

“Here you are. What would you do with a 
clock ?” 

“Put it in my room. Besides, I’m going to get 
married some day, you know. I may put it in 
my hope chest.” 

“I didn’t know men had such things. Two 
tickets, sir? Here you are. Ticket, Mrs. Ter- 
willinger? Yes ma’am. Here you are.” 

“Hm! You'd be surprised. “I’ve a box under 
my bed, and I have a tufted doily, made of 
twine, that a buddy of mine in the hospital 
made for me, a handkerchief and necktie 
holder, made of a silk French flag, a pair of 
black silk socks, knitted by an old French 
woman that I helped out in a pinch—and, oh! 
a lot of little knickknacks. I'll show them to 


Give 


you some day. What say? What’s the number? 
By thunder! I have it! Sixty-eight! That’s 
me! Hand over the clock, ma’am!” 

“Roy! You lucky fellow! A bronze clock 
for a nickel! That’s more than I could do, and 
I’ve taken at least ten chances already.” 

“Hm! Maybe I could win some of those nice 
green tumblers, or some of that chinaware. 
Here! Give me three tickets. See that they 
are lucky ones.” 

“Here you are! How many do you want, 
Mr. Swart? Two? There. And you, Miss 
Allen? One. Here’s your change, little boy. 
Shake the box, Mrs. Warren, and pick out a 
number. Ninty-four! Who has ninety-four? 

“Here you are, Miss,” said Roy. “Ninety- 
four, as plain as day. What do I get? That 
sugar and cream set, or a hand-painted plate?” 

“You get a can of sauerkraut, Mr. Roy. Isn’t 
that nice?” Roy held his head with his hand. 

“Shucks! That’s no good for my hope chest. 
I’d have to get married before the stuff spoils.” 

“Well, it’s no use waiting until you’re old 
and bald,” said Mrs. Warren, who was in the 
booth helping. “Pick your girl and go to see 
Father Burton at once. Here! Want another 
ticket? Maybe you'll get this can of Vienna 
sausage to go with the kraut.” 

“No, I’m quitting. Next you'll be giving me 
condensed milk to save for my children.” 

“That wouldn’t be such a bad idea,” teased 
Mrs. Warren. 

“How is the soda stand doing?” asked Myza. 

“Fine! Got one hundred and nine dollars 
already, and I’d better be getting back there, 
or they’ll be looking for me. Bye!” 

“Good-bye,” said Myra. But Roy was not 
gone for long. In five minutes he was back 
with a cup of steaming coffee, a “hot-dog” 
sandwich, and a slab of chocolate cake on a 
tray. 

“Here! You’d starve to death if I wasn’t 
around,” he said jocularly. 

“Oh thanks, Roy! You’re so thoughtful. 
Ummmm, that looks good,” said Myra, lifting 
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the bread on the sandwich. “You didn’t forget 
that I like lots of horse-ratlish on my canines, 
did you? I didn’t realize how hungry I really 
am until now.” 

“T’ll be around again in a few minutes. If 
you want any more, let me know.” 

“Say!” cried Mrs. Warren. “Where do I 
come in? Don’t I get anything to eat? You’re 
a nice one!” 

“Oh, well you see, you’re not my girl.” 

“Well, I'll be your girl if you want me to!” 

“You’re not trying to make a Mormon out of 
me, are you?” He was gone with this last 
sally, but in a few minutes, he returned with a 
tray for the old lady. 

“Well, thank yout! That means I’m your 
girl now, does it?” Roy scratched his head and 
looked around at the laughing crowd at the 
counter. 

“Now look what I’ve let myself in for!” 
Meanwhile, Father Burton came to the counter 
with another priest. 

“Oh, Father, won’t you take a ticket?” asked 
Myra, holding them out. 

“Why of course! My, but this is a busy 
place! Got some nice prizes too. Want a 
couple of tickets, Father Groner?” 

“I certainly do. I have my eye on that flap- 
per doll over there. Will I win her if I take a 
ticket ?” 

“You will if you take them all,” said Father 
Burton. 

“Well, give me five, anyway.” The tickets 
were all sold, and a number drawn from the 
box. - 

“Thirty-three is the winning number,” called 
Myra. “Who has it?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Father Burton to his 
confrére. ‘“That’s one on you! I get the flap- 
per doll! Here you are, Myra; thirty-three 
is my number.” 

“So it is! Here’s your doll, Father.” 

“See here!” cried Father Groner. “That 
looks like a frame-up! You two had that made 
up together. Well, I’ll try again. Frame it up 
for me to win this time, will you, Miss Myra?” 
But the next time the winner was an old grand- 
mother in the crowd, who was delighted to re- 
ceive a lavender bird-cage. The third time, 
however, Father Groner won; the prize was a 
little girl’s hat, which he promptly donned, 
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much to the merriment of the bystanders. He 
walked about the hall with it on until he spied 
a little girl whom he thought it would fit, then 
called her. Her eyes were like stars as she 
thanked him and walked off proudly with his 
gift. 

“I’m awfully glad you chose that particular 
little girl, Father,” said Father Burton. 

“Yes? Why?” 

“Because her mother is a widow, supporting 
three children and a blind old father by doing 
washing and house cleaning. She is a great 
worker for our church, too. The little one 
would probably have had to wear last winter’s 
hat had you not given her this one.” 

“Hm! My guardian angel must have direct- 
ed my choice. Keep an eye out for her, will 
you, Father? I’m going over and try to win a 
ham for her mother, and I'll not stop until I 
do.” 

Mr. Shane, with two other men, was busy 
behind the ham and bacon counter as the two 
priests came up. 

“Number eighty-nine wins the ham. Who 
has eighty-nine?” 

“Here! I have it!” called old Major Gall- 
way, who, with his son, Charles, were making 
the rounds of the booths. 

“Fine, Major! Here’s your ham what am! 
Invite me down to lunch after you’ve had it 
baked, will you?” 

“That I will, Mr. Shane! I’m counting on 
you!” The two men walked away, delighted 
with their prize, and deciding to have Maria 
Manning, the housekeeper, bake it Virginia 
style for Thanksgiving dinner. 

“TI say, Dad,” said Charlie, carrying the ham 
for his father, “I’m surely enjoying this, meet- 
ing everybody all over again. They all seem to 
know me, but I don’t know them. Well, it’s 
lots of fun anyway.” 

“My boy, you’re not enjoying this any more 
than I am! I thought I had one foot in the 
grave already, what with you reported missing, 
but I can tell you, I’ve jolly well crawled out 
again!” Indeed, it was true. There was a new 
spring in the old man’s step, his eye was alight, 
and his cheeks actually glowed pink with new 
life. 

“Say, Dad,” continued Charlie, looking all 
around. “I’d like to meet that girl again. You 
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know, the one who came with the older lady to 
the hospital. Is she here?” 

“T’m pretty sure she is. She never fails to 
work at every church affair. Myra Curtis, you 
mean. I believe she’s in the Country Store over 
there, if my old eyes don’t deceive me. Come, 
let’s take a look.” 

“Yes, Dad. That’s the one. Dad, I can re- 
member things again. I remember her face 
from the time she visited us at the hospital. 
But I still don’t find her name familiar. You 
say I’ve known her all my life?” 

“Yes sir, boy. You graduated with her from 
the school here.” 

“I did, eh? I wonder if she’ll recognize me?” 
They elbowed their way through the crowd, 
close up to the counter. 

“Well, Major Gallway! And Charlie! How 
are you?” She held out her hand and shook 
both theirs. Charlie leaned on the counter and 
studied her face. 

“No, sir, I can’t remember that I graduated 
with you, Myra, but I suppose you do.” 


“T certainly do, Charlie. Don’t you remem- 


ber the party at Ellen Morris’ house in the eve- 
ning, and how it rained and hailed when we 
went home? Ellen lent us an old umbrella, and 


the hailstones made it all full of holes!” She 
laughed heartily, but Charlie only shook his 
head. 

“No, can’t say I do, but if you say so, I’m 
willing to believe it. Mind if I come over some 
day, and have you tell me all about those 
things? You see, I’ve got to learn my life all 
over again.” 

“Of course I won’t mind. Just come any 
time and we’ll talk over old times. So you 
won a ham, Major? That’s wonderful! How 
about trying your luck with us?” 

“Certainly! give us a bunch of tickets, Myra. 
I’m so happy, I could buy out the place!” Char- 
lie still leaned on his elbows upon the counter, 
and his eyes never left Myra’s face. 

“You know, we have a lot to thank you for, 
Myra. If you had not come to that hospital, I 
might have remained there indefinitely.” 

“And yet it was the merest chance. You see, 
we were looking for John. John Shane—you 
remember him, don’t you?” Charlie held his 
head. 
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“John Shane! John Shane! 
register. Who was he?” 

“A good friend of yours as well as mine, 
Charlie.” 

“A friend of mine, cid you say? Did he go 
with my outfit?” 

“No; he went first, and you went two weeks 
later.” 

“Number eighteen wins,” said Mrs. Warren. 
Everyone looked at their tickets, but the Gall- 
ways did not win. They tried again. 

“Dad, how about having Myra down for 
Thanksgiving dinner to-morrow?” asked Char- 
lie suddenly. 

“Fine! fine! Ask her.” Charlie did so. 

“TI would be happy to come, but the Shanes 
are expecting me. We’ve been having Thanks- 
giving dinner at their house since I was knee- 
high to a duck, you see, and I couldn’t dis- 
appoint them.” 

“T see,” returned Charlie, visibly disappoint- 
ed. “Some other time, then; some Sunday. 
Will you come?” 

“T’ll be glad to! You see, I am alone now. 
Father died nearly two months ago.” 

“Oh, I see; but your mother—” 

““Mother—died years ago, Charlie,” said 
Myra, gently. The young man ruffled up his 
hair and stood erect. 

“Forgive me, Myra; those bent cogwheels 
of mine do nothing but* get me into messes. 
I had better be going.” 

“Please, Charlie, I understand, and I don’t 
mind a bit.” 

“We'll be back again, Myra! Come on, Dad.” 

“Wait a minute, Son. I’m holding five tickets 
here,”, protested old Major Gallway. They 
waited until the number was drawn. 

“Ninety-two! Who has ninety-two?” 

“I have,” said the Major. He received a 
sack of flour. 

“Well, that will be fine!” he cried, delight- 
edly. “Now we can have beaten biscuit with 
our baked Virginia ham! Want to go now, 
Son?’ They walked away to another booth. 
Charles was very thoughtful. 

“Myra Curtis is certainly a beautiful girl, 
isn’t she, Dad?’ he asked at last. The Major 
turned and laughed heartily. 

“Well! That sounds good! 
terest in the girls, eh?” 


No, it doesn’t 


Takin’ an in- 
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“Why shouldn’t I? 
married, Dad.” 

“T realize I can’t keep you forever,” replied 
his father with a sigh. 

“But you would live with us, Dad. We have 
that farm that you rent out. I’d like to live on 
it and work it.” 

“You would? What about your law studies? 
Won’t you take that up again?” 

“Did I study law? I don’t remember. Any- 
way, I haven’t any taste for it now; I want 
to be afarmer. After all, I believe that is the 
best thing for a man; working the land, and 
living out in the fresh air. Every time I get 
out into the quiet country, Dad, I enjoy such a 
strange feeling of peace and tranquility, that 
I am irresistibly drawn toward it.” 

“That’s pecause of what you went through. 
You may not remember it, but your nerves and 
your subconscious self sense the soothing in- 
fluence of Nature. If you really feel that way 
about it, then you must follow your instinct, 
Son.” 

They came to the fancywork booth, where 
Miss Marobone and two other sodalists were 
busy getting rid of their wares. A man with 
uncombed red hair came up to them. 

“Say, ain’t you Charlie Gallway?”’ he asked, 
placing his forefinger on Charlie’s coat sleeve. 

“That’s what they say I am,” said the young 
man, pleasantly. 

“Well, I swan,” he mused, holding his chin 
with his hand and staring at Charlie hard. “I 
thought you was dead.” 


I’m.old enough to be 
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“No, I’m pretty sure I’m _ not,” 
Charlie facetiously. “See, I can pinch myself 
and feel it.” Mr. Wood looked on with wonder. 

“Why yes, I see. Now that’s funny. Why 
did they report you dead when you ain’t dead?” 
Charlie shrugged. 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Must have got the 
wording mixed.” Mr. Wood considered this a 
moment, and then began to nod his head, while 
bystanders began to titter with amusement. 

“Yes, I guess that musta been it. Say, Char- 
lie, I gotta girl now, did you know it? There 
she is; Clerra Marobone. She’s a mighty fine 
girl, don’t you think so?’ 


“Oh yes indeed; and very energetic also.” 


“Only,” continued Mr. Wood, holding his 
hand up to his mouth so that no one else might 
hear, “we ain’t been speakin’. She got mad 
*cause I wrote her a postal sayin’ I’d be down 
to her house, and then I forgot all about. it 
when the night came. Now, that wasn’t my 
fault, was it? Women are so unreasonable.” 
Charlie was more amused than ever. 


“Well—ah, have you apologized to her?” 


“Who, me? No! What would I apologize 
for? I ain’t done her nothin’. But I’m slick. 
You see, I’ll jest hang around the booth until 
she gets tired of seein’ me, and then she’ll have 
to talk to me first.” 

“I see,” replied Charlie, moving off with his 
father. 


replied 


(To be continued) 


The Benedictines in Australia 


VIOLET E. ROCHE 


The following newspaper account of the Benedictine 
foundation which was made in Australia eighty-six 
years ago, when cannibals still infested the land, will, 
no doubt, prove of interest to some of our readers. 

he clipping was submitted by a friend.—Ep1rTor. 


MAGINE driving, first of all, out of a young 
Australian city, through a series of more or 
ess conventional suburbs, then across wide 
stretches of agricultural and pastoral country, 
nd finally over a road leading for miles 
rough beautiful virgin bush, and coming sud- 
Henly and unexpectedly upon a group of im- 


posing, old-world buildings of Spanish, Gothic 
and Byzantine architecture. It is, even for 
those prepared for it, an astounding revela- 
tion, and that is the way New Norcia, the 
Spanish mission settlement founded in West 
Australia by Benedictine monks away back in 
1847, is revealed to the visitor. Supreme cour- 
age, great endurance and high endeavour form 
the basis of an epic story in the foundation of 
this settlement, which is situated some Eighty- 
two miles from Perth. 
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When the monks were driven from their 
monasteries in Spain during the political 
storms in 1835, just as they were in a similar 
crisis less than two years ago, many of them 
took refuge in Italy. Among them were two 
Benedictines, Dom Rudesindo Calvado and 
Dom Joseph Serra, who, a few years later, of- 
fered their services for mission work in West 
Australia to Father, afterwards Bishop, Brady, 
a Roman Catholic missioner from Perth, then 
on a visit to Rome. They were joined by a 
young Benedictine novice from Paris, and in 
due course journeyed to Australia. After a 
short sojourn with Dr. Brady in Perth, Dom 
Salvado and his two companions set out on 
foot, with packs on their shoulders and crosses 
on their breasts, to found a mission settlement 
amongst the aborigines. All the hardships 
whici. “onfront the settler in a primitive coun- 
try were endured by the monks. They selected, 
after a journey of five days through the wilder- 
ness of the bush, a place for settlement, and 
then followed the slow process of making 
friends with the natives. 

Provisions ran out, and Dom Salvado walked 
back again to Perth to obtain food and funds. 
Arriving there almost bootless, and his habit 
in tatters, he gave a concert—he was a highly 
cultured man and a fine musician—at which he 
played and sang in a manner that delighted his 
audience. The results of the concert enabled 
him to buy food and a couple of bullocks, and 
he returned to the bush with relief for his 
starving brethren. After great toil and ex- 
treme hardship, the monks were given a grant 
of land, and finally settled on the banks of the 
River Moore, where the monastery and its sur- 
rounding buildings stand to-day. The settle- 
ment was called New Norcia, in memory of the 
birthplace of St. Benedict, Norcia, in Italy. 


A FLOURISHING MISSION 


Diligent labour has made New Norcia what 
it is to-day. It lies amidst beautiful country, 
fertile and softly undulating. In addition to 
the monastery, a fine, solid edifice of stone, 
there are a handsome church, native schools 
for boys and girls, a big convent for European 
girls, St. Gertrude’s Convent, a _ strikingly 
handsome school for European boys, St. Ilde- 
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phonsus College, established by the Marist 
Brothers’ Order, and a comparatively new 
hostel for visitors, an imposing building dis- 
tinctly Spanish in design. 

After the death of Bishop Salvado, who 
passed away in Rome some years ago whilst on 
a visit to Italy, New Norcia was taken over 
by Bishop Torres, and to-day the Lord Abbot 
is the Right Reverend O. M. Catalan, O. S. B. 
There are about twelve monks and ten students 
in the monastery at the present time. From 
time to time, students already trained in their 
novitiate in Spain, Italy, or France are selected 
for New Norcia, and they complete their stud- 
ies in theology and philosophy at this Aus- 
tralian mission. Those desirous of taking de- 
grees journey back to Rome to take them at the 
International College. 

The school for native girls, St. Joseph’s, is in 
charge of English and Spanish sisters of the 
Benedictine Order, and the native boys’ school, 
St. Mary’s, is in charge of one of the Spanish 
monks. The number of aborigines now in the 
mission is very small compared to the attend- 
ances years ago, mainly owing to the natives 
wandering further afield. On the other hand, 
the European schools, which were established 
much later, have made splendid progress, and 
are considered among the best Roman Catho- 
lic schools in the West. Although the native 
schools show a diminution in pupils, the monks 
and sisters carry on their work with the same 
enthusiasm, and the young aborigines are re- 
ceiving a good- education. I was particularly 
struck with the achievements of the aboriginal 
girls. In addition to secular and religious edu- 
cation, they are instructed in domestic and 
fancy work, and the handwork in the latter 
was as dainty and as beautiful as that of the 
finest European embroiderer. It was so ex- 
quisite that it was hard to believe those plain, 
gawky, young native girls were its creators. 


SELF-SUPPORTING 


The settlement of New Norcia is entirely 
self-supporting. Altogether the Benedictines 
own about 35,000 acres of freehold property. 
They grow their own wool and wheat, grind 
their own flour, and make their own wine .rory 
grapes grown in the vineyards, of which“they 
have seventy acres on the property. They also 
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grow olives, and have a crushery for making 
olive oil. The year I was there they made from 
10,000 to 15,000 gallons of wine; their wheat 
yield amounted to 6000 bags, and they sheared 
about 12,000 sheep. They have been awarded 
several prizes at the Perth Show for their prod- 
ucts from time to time. 


Within the monastery there is a wonderful 
library containing 10,000 books, and many fine 
old pictures, including a genuine Murillo—a 
painting of the Madonna. In the public church 
and in the dome of the chapel of St. Gertrude’s 
Convent there are many beautiful paintings 
executed by one of the monks. A little paint- 
ing of the Madonna, which hangs at the back 
of the altar in the New Norcia church, is re- 
garded with special reverence, because in the 
early days of the mission it gave what was 
considered a demonstration of the miracles of 
God. The settlement was threatened by a ter- 
rible bush fire which was sweeping through 
that part of the country. All the residents, 
natives and monks alike, were busy fighting the 
flames, and just when their efforts seemed 
powerless, Bishop Salvado ran for the picture 
of the Madonna, and placed it against a stack 
of corn right in the path of the oncoming 
flames, to the accompaniment of earnest 
prayer. Immediately the wind changed, and 
the flames swept back over the land they had 
previously ravaged, and so the settlement was 
saved. The painting, which was given to the 
monks in Rome in 1843, prior to their de- 
parture for Australia, is counted among their 
treasured possessions to-day. 


MANY VISITORS 


New Norcia is one of the most interesting 
and certainly the most unique feature of the 
West, and a source of great interest to tourists. 
It was owing to the increasing number of 
visitors that it was found necessary to erect a 
hostel for accommodation purposes. The monks 
extend a kindly and courteous welcome to 
visitors. Women, of course, are not permitted 
to enter the monastery itself, but as I was vis- 
iting the settlement under the auspices of the 
Premier’s Department of West Australia, I had 
the privilege of being received by the Lord 
Abhot in the reception room of the monastery 
and being entertained by this very cultured 
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man with an interesting account of the work 
of the mission. 

Another courtesy extended to me during my 
visit was a special organ recital in the quaint 
old church by Father Stephen Moreno, one of 
the most gifted of the Benedictines, who, in 
addition to being a fine player, is also a com- 
poser of distinction. Some of his works have 
been played in the various capitals of Australia, 
and his “Ave Verum” was performed at St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney, by the Polyphonic 
Choir during the Eucharistic Congress. 


The closer we come to a strong light, the 
more flaws do we discover in our surroundings ; 
the closer we come to God, the greater defects 
we see in ourselves. 


As you live, so shall you die: if you live spir- 
itually by Holy Communion, you will undoubt- 
edly die in the grace of God. 


The Saviour’s Statue 
Dom Hucu G. Bevenor, O. S. B., M. A. 


It was a noble Baroness 
And she often said to herself, 
Pausing before a statue of Christ 
That stood on an ebony shelf: 


“It is artistic, spotless white, 
But cast in plaster poor; 

And a figure of so chcap a make 
I hardly can endure. 


“T’ll have a statue of great price 
Made from that beauteous mould; 

It shall be bronze or silver cast 
And overlaid with gold.” 


But without—hark how the multitude 
Is clamouring for bread; 

And a Voice speaks to the Baroness 
To succour them instead. 


“Oh keep, oh keep Our Lord in White, 
And give your silver away 

To ease the sufferers of the street, 
Christ’s poor who hunger and stray.” 


And the Baroness she bowed her head 
And heeded the secret plea; 

So Jesus has called her to feed His lambs 
As a Sister of Charity. 
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Gentling a Montana Homestead 


MARTHA T. MOLONEY 


Y sister Jane and I, finding ourselves 

going waspish to the monotonous click 
of typewriters in a busy Chicago office, decided 
to seek rejuvenation in the land of chivalry and 
adventure, the Golden West. As a consequence, 
when vacation time rolled ’round, July Fourth 
found us in Miles City, Montana, absorbing the 
magic of the West from a thrilling rodeo,—one 
week of our previous two of freedom already 
spent—listening to our old friend, Ted Hoyle, 
proffering the opportunity to homestead near 
him. 

The temptation proved too great for our of- 
fice-weary souls, and we wired the home office 
for an extension of time in which to look over 
homestead sites. 

The chief sternly refused our request in a 
night letter in which he outlined the advan- 
tages of remaining with a time-honored firm, 


and citing the disadvantages of “squatting on 
a God-forsaken, sun-parched desert claim.’”’ We 
were chasing a rainbow, he scolded, which 
could result in nothing but woe, with a capital 
W. 
It was then we recklessly burned our bridges 
and resigned. 

Considering the frailty of our nest egg, the 
amputation of the weekiy pay check was indeed 
a major operation. 

The friend who elected to lead us into the 
Promised Land was a very kind friend and 
one of long standing, but he was no Lindberg 
with wingéd chariot. We set forth on our 
search for the rainbow in a spring wagon 
which creaked the threat of disintegration with 
every fresh strain put upon it, and was drawn 
by a pair of ancient “skates” which, though 
noble beasts, bore no least resemblance to Peg- 
asus of wingéd fame. Our conveyance, though 
termed “spring wagon,” was not equipped with 
shock absorbers, as our spines could and did 
attest for weeks after that jouncing one-hun- 
dred-twenty-five miles drive through the des- 
ert. 

Three long days it required to complete our 
journey, and in spite of all discomforts they 
were days of enjoyment in the vast freedom 
of the great and seemingly unending western 
prairies, and the adventurous experience of 
depending upon the inhabitants of the very in- 
frequent shacks along the trail for our night’s 
lodging. 

Midnight of the third day our journey ended 
at the prairie home of our friend, a dugout un- 
used for several weeks. Ted unrolled his camp 
bed under the stars, and we tumbled into an 
unaired bed in the strangest abode we had ever 
beheld. Not even the sound of field mice scam- 
pering up and down the paper-lined walls, 
which we fearfully interpreted as the squirm- 
ing of rattlers, could mar our well-earned 
slumber. 


Next day we established residence in a shack 
formerly used by itinerant sheep herders,—a 
shack sans floor, and sans windows, in a tree- 
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less, sagebrush-dotted valley, deeply gorged 
with coulees and rimmed by bright-hued buttes. 
The buttes formed a miniature mountain range 
which made our valley uneasy of access except 
on horseback. 

Here in the seventh heaven of novelty and 
wonderment our friend left us to return to 
Miles City for our trunks and the summer’s 
grubstake. He was to return shortly and drop 
us as a social bomb into a neighborhood gather- 
ing. 

We were enraptured with the wild beauty 
about us,—the colorful hills, the sweet song of 
larks, the strange eerie voice of invisible 
coyotes, and our smoke-choked lungs breathed 
deeply of the refreshing mountain air laden 
with the pungent fragrance of sagebrush and 
Juniper. 

Blissfully unaware were we of the hunger 
and loneliness in store for us occasioned by an 
accident to Ted, which delayed his return for 
many weeks. Day by day our scant provisions 
dwindled before the onslaught of our “pil- 
grim’s appetite.” In brief time we were, in 
the vernacular of the hills, down to rabbit. The 
present eighteen-day diet would have been con- 
sidered a series of banquets compared to the 
fast we were forced to undergo in like period 
of time. 

Eventually the fear of hunger overcame our 
fear of the strange hills and we started out in 
search of neighbors. The sun was very hot. 
Our thin shoes no protection against vicious 
cacti. The terrifying sound of a rattler loom- 
ing in our very path, the sight of a coyote 
startled from his hiding, threw us into a panic. 
After many hours of aimless wandering, sick 
from hunger and vague fears of we knew not 
what wild thing of the hills, we limped back to 
camp. 

The chief’s “rainbow” was running pretty 
true to color! 

“TI never thought just listening for the rum- 
ble of a farm wagon would become my indoor 
sport,” remarked Jane with a forced laugh, as 
that evening we seated ourselves in the door- 
way. 

“Well, I’d still rather this than tickling the 
keys of the lil old typewriter,” was my rather 
weak-voiced rejoinder, the while my throat 
contracted with homesickness for my familiar 
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“SOD SHANTY ON THE CLAIM” 


desk and typewriter and my own little dark 
niche in the big safe office. 

But our feeble and despised kerosene lamp 
acted as a beacon to attract a rescuer. 


In the starry silence we heard the sound of 
horses hoofs, and no soldier ever awaited the 
zero hour with greater trepidation than we 
awaited the approach of that rider. 

Middle-aged he was, black-bearded and 
armed with a wicked looking six gun. He pre- 
sented a most brigandish appearance, but his 
cowboy livery reassured us and his courteous, 
though surprised, greeting completely laid the 
ghost of fear. Entirely unmanned by his gen- 
tle sympathy, we were soon blubbering shame- 
lessly as we incoherently babbled of our plight. 

Our hunger was his first consideration and 
he swore By the Wars, to fetch grub at once. 
Hardly had we dried our tears and bravely 
powdered our noses when he was back with 
such food as never was on land or sea, or so it 
seemed to us. 

“Come out with Ted Hoyle, eh?” our new- 
found friend politely appearing not to notice 
the actual greed with which we attacked the 


first real food we had tasted in weeks, talked 
on 


“Could shore make a stake with that war- 
bling of his—purty as a lark’s. No finer feller 
on God’s green footstool. Ted’s shore got him- 
self in some jackpot else he’d been here afore 
now.” 

Our discoverer told us his name, though-we 
never used it; for from that time on he was 


to us Columbus. He accepted the tribute of 
the designation with amused tolerance. 
Columbvs’s assurance of our safety was com- 
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forting, if amusing. He said: ‘“You’re safer 
here than in them cities; for if any skulking 
coyote of a hombre should mo-lest you ladies, 
us old-timers would jest side him to the border. 
Yhere would be only one candle burned and no 
questions asked.” 

Not until long after, when we had become 
familiar with the vernacular of the hills, did 
we get the full significance of his picturesque 
allusion to the one shot that would settle the 
fate of the man so low as to merit that worst 
of appellations—“skulking coyote.” 

Columbus took all the responsibility of feed- 
ing us, and right royally were we fed. Once 
every week he rode twenty miles tc buy de- 
licious butter, for which we paid the princely 
sum of 25¢ a pound—and SUCH pounds! 


One day when Columbus had ridden in with 
a frying chicken—the second that week from 
his own flock—my sister protested: “But we 
still have some chicken.” Columbus looked 
astounded, spat, and fiercely exclaimed: “Well, 
by the Wars, you‘d better kill a snowbird and 
lay by your winter’s meat.” 

By the time Ted returned, sick from worry, 
we were thoroughly enjoying ourselves among 
the kindly folk who had followed in the wake 
of our discovery, and we had begun to gain 
weight. Columbus acidly remarked that as we 
hadn’t eaten enough to keep a jack rabbit alive, 
we shore must have fattened on mountain 
scenery and fresh air. 

We had hoped to see our log cabin completed 
before leaving in the fall, but when the wild 
geese were seen winging through the sky trails 
and when ominous blue snow clouds began to 
draw up in battle array, we were advised to 
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“drift pronto.” So we bade our friends a re- 
luctant good-bye and left to spend an impatient 
winter in Chicago. 

The following early spring—too early it 
proved—we set out joyously for the hills. 

When we arrived in Glasgow, sixty-five miles 
from our ranch, we were told the roads were 
impassable. However, we succeeded in finding 
a man who would drive us as far as the Mis- 
souri river and set forth atop a load of provi- 
sions, despite the pleadings of the anxious 
townspeople. Our horses floundered the 
twenty-three miles in mud knee-deep. The river 
was in a fury—the ferry sunk in midstream. 


-There were only two shacks where me might 


seek shelter: a bachelor shack and the post 
office. We chose the latter, and literally forced 
the woman in charge (who, I am glad to say, 
was not a Montanan) to rent us a room. 

Why she feared us, I cannot imagine, but 
she must have, for she gave us a room off the 
big one in front, around which were strewn 
bags of mail, and retired to a small room with- 
out windows in which she locked herself and 
two dogs. We were given no lamp, the only 
window in our wee room was placed high 
in the wall and could not be opened. 

We couldn’t sleep, the place was too spooky. 
We were smothering in our small cell, so 
slipped out into the big mail room and opened 
the outer door. We were cooler, but very un- 
easy, and, after a consultation, decided we 
would better close the door for fear of bur- 
glars. So we again stole out and closed and 
locked the door. 

Soon in that awful silence we heard what 
sounded like stealthy steps in the mail room, 
and were struck by the alarming thought that 
we had perhaps locked the burglar in. 

When we could no longer stand the suspense, 
we rapped on the door of our hostess, and 
asked for a light. Her two dogs set up a ter- 
rible barking, but the woman could not be 
persuaded to emerge from her stronghold. We 
were persistent, however, and at last she 
opened the door just wide enough to pass 
through to us a lighted lamp, and again locked 
herself in. 

Our search revealed no one, and we again 
retired but not to sleep. At daylight we were 
aroused by our landlady and requested to arise. 
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She allowed us to cook our breakfast in her 
kitchen but told us quite firmly we must be 
moving on, her husband was returning that 
day and she could not accommodate us longer. 
There was a road house across the river, she 
said. 

We protested. How were we to cross that 
outrageous river? She directed us to Buck 
Embleton, telling us he was an expert oarsman 
and trustworthy. Argument was futile. 

Mr. Embleton sympathized with us in our 
dilemma—twixt the unwilling hostess and the 
deep sea, so to speak—and consented though 
relucantly to undertake the dangerous task of 
rowing us across the river. 

We left the address of home folk with Mr. 
Embleton’s partner with instructions to wire 
should Davey Jones summons us from the 
Deep, and were helped into a flat-bottomed 
boat. 

I never before fully realized the story of 
George Washington’s crossing the Delaware 
until our small craft was dodging driftwood 
in that raging water. Our boatman was silent 
and perfectly calm. No word was spoken dur- 
ing that voyage, not even when our expert boat- 
man with a deft and mighty stroke of the oars 
avoided a great log, which, coming at terrific 
speed, would have struck us squarely amid- 
ships. After what seemed eternity we reached 
the muddy shore. 


Knowing how Jane detests mud, I was 
astounded to see her step “daintily” out into 
mud knee-deep, wave her hands and shout: 
“Lafayette, we come.” Gallant Jane! 


Another interval of days and in spite of 
mud, high water, and a thousand other dis- 
agreeable obstacles which arose to delay us, we 
were in our new cabin hearing the neighborly 
salutation: “Well, how’d yuh winter?” 


Every new cabin must according to custom 
be fittingly warmed, so we were treated to a 
surprise party—a dance. Without so much as 
by-your-leave the furniture—even the stove 
while still hot—was carried to the yard, chairs 
placed for the two fiddlers, lamps moved to 
safety, and the dance began. 

We attended many dances thereafter, but 
never one more merry. Faster and faster would 
grow the music, faster and faster go the flying 
feet, each dance ending in a bedlam of shouts 
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and laughter as girls were swung from the 
floor by their brawny partners, the fiddlers loud 
yells of “‘shoo, shoo, shoo, shoo,”’ adding to the 
boisterous merriment. 

At midnight, the call of “come and git it” 
brought the dancing to a close and a feast 
brought by the guests was eaten amidst much 
hilarity, after which dancing was resumed. 

Quietly “Home Sweet Home” was waltzed to 
the slow music of the weary fiddlers, as if 
morn, finger tips to lips had silenced the mer- 
rymakers. 


“At Dawning” carrolled in Ted’s sweet tenor 
mingled with the matins of awakening larks, 
and strangely enough seemed fitting climax to 
a jollification ending in the eerie dawn. 

Many remained to breakfast with us, and 
help put the house to rights. 

As the last one departed Jane turned to me 
with a grin and drawled mockingly: “I’m 
gonna hit the hay—I’m shore leg-weary.” 


“T’m clean plum-tuckered m’self,” I answered 
as I rolled in. 

Our tenderfoot experiences, while always in- 
teresting, were not always of the most pleasant. 
For instance, one evening a dark, heavily- 
bearded stranger approached our cabin request- 
ing a bite to eat. 

A full cartridge belt showing athwart his 
middle, six gun in sinister tied holster, tired 
mount, all told us plainly this was Dead Eye 
Dick, the desperate fugitive who it was 
rumored had been seen recently in our hills. 

The Western code demanded he be fed. While 
he watered his horse we conferred in fright- 
ened whispers, and when he returned, Jane was 
warily setting a small table of food outside the 
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cabin. I was stationed watchfully behind the 
open door. 

Never was Damocles in more deadly peril 
than was this respectable stranger from an- 
other valley, as he unsuspectingly ate that 
meal with the barrel of a shaking rifle leering 
at him through the crack of the open door. 

One whole afternoon I followed a big gentle- 
eyed cow, a teacup in one hand and a wisp of 
grass in the other, after promising Jane she 
should have fresh milk for her coffee next 
morning. I was later to learn: “Any yak’s as 
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dry as the Saharie, less there’s a calf follerin’. 


One evening we endeavored to catch a little 
stray kitten which was striped black and white, 
and whose queer graceful lope should have 
warned us, but didn’t. We continued in hot 
pursuit until—scents of Araby!—the astound- 
ing fumes from that amazing kitten’s exhaust 
suddenly persuaded us against further en- 
deavor to scrape acquaintance with THAT 
KIND OF CAT. 


We purchased a cow from one of our neigh- 
bors that was plum gentle—on the home range. 
With the change of pasture, however, came a 
most lamentable change of disposition. When 
we approached her, milk pail in hand, she 
would bow her neck, thrust out her tongue and 
give voice to a hoarse bellow that set us trem- 
bling with fear. Our anatomies were well tat- 
tooed in various colors, and our milk pail badly 
dented by her well-aimed kicks ere she was 
again the gentle beast of our purchase. 


The Graf Zeppelin could now circle the globe 
during the interval of time that often elapsed 


between mail deliveries. After one such siege 
when were parched for news, a lad rode by on 
his way from town. “No, no news,” was his an- 
swer to repeated questioning. Finally after a 
long silence, he volunteered: “Well, President 
Harding turned up his iw 2s to the daisies out in 
California.” : 


Thus three weeks after our President had 
been laid to rest was the news of his death 
casually broken to us. 


In the fall we had venison, often. When grub 
was scarce and white tails temptingly ap- 
proached the feed racks to eat $50-a-ton-Ai- 
falfa the threat of a fine and a large one could 
not stay the trigger finger. 
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Our neighbors were the most law-abiding of 
citizens in every other respect, but we had our 
venison those days—calling it pot roast as a 
matter of form—and thorough enjoyment of 
that delectable food was unmarred by any sense 
of guilt. 

A woman tenderfoot is given every con- 
sideration which a deeply rooted chivalry may 
dictate, but not so the tenderfoot of opposite 
sex—especially if he be the least bit disposed 
to patronize. 

One of the cowboys is sure to saddle for the 
“no-nothing” a regular outlaw with the most 
innocent assurances that it is plum gentle, and 
the savage joy over the result of the victim’s 
attempt to ride is positively satanic. 

The cowboy’s mind is apt in the matter of in- 
venting telling nicknames. One sharp-featured 
man who found his way to our valley was 
promptly styled “Wowzer, the Ant-eater.” His 
shack was reputed to be built in the shape of 
an ant hill with the opening in the top. Jane 
and I were all eagerness to see the queer abode, 
and were greatly disappointed to find Wowzer’s 
shack built strictly in accordance with the 
usual plan—with the door and windows in the 
walls where they belong. “Their latchstrings 
was out, an’ their doors wouldn’t lock.” 


At a gathering it was not unusual to have a 
stranger approach with outstretched hand and 
the words: “I’m your neighbor.” This neigh- 
bor might live anywhere within a radius of 20 
to 100 miles. Montana folk are like that. 

One of these, Mrs. Viall, was an eastern girl 
who had come West to become an adorable 
prairie wife and mother of severa: darling 
children. On hearing of us, the Vialls took us 
at once to their hearts and to their home. Mrs. 
Viall’s charming personality and her sustain- 
ing optimism tided us over many a bad spell 
of discouragement and homesickness. 

The Viall home was a rambling log house 
which sprawled in the midst of a flower gar- 
den. In the large book-cluttered living room 
with its easy chairs and snowy curtains we 
spent many a happy hour chatting of “ships 
and shoes,” and books and blossoms, as we 
hulled peas for dinner or just rested after a 
strenuous flivver ride over the rough desert 
roads in their over-worked yet faithful Hump- 
ty-Dumpty. 
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Mr. Viall, though a man of few words, was a 
ber of the community to be reckoned with. 
Tike to recall the thrilling day he led a party 
of cowboys to carry off house, barn, corral, and 
even fences from a claim that had been jumped. 
In vain had Mr. Viall remonstrated with the 
jumper, pleading for the young widow, mother 
of two small children, who had spent a few 
months off her claim after the death of her 
husband. Her absence, of course, had given 
legal right to the jumper. 

Just as the last load was hauled away the 
pretender drove in to take possession. I, at 
least, was disappointed that he put up no fight 
—just sized up the situation in one keen glance, 
turned about with his load of provisions and 
silently drove away. 

There was Chris, the giant cowboy whose 
shack was reputed to be clean as any woman’s 
and who in earlier days had lost one arm step- 
ping up to take a shot fired at a comrade. 
Chris could ride bad horses, guide team and 
wagon through the most dangerous boulder- 
strewn canyon road; build fences, peel pota- 
toes, cook and make delicious coffee,—yes, and 
roll a cigarette in the wink of an eye. 

The cakes Chris “built” as he would say “by 
guess and by gosh” were masterpieces. 

The special brand of his profanity at first 
fairly paralyzed Jane and me, but it was natu- 
ral as the breath of life to Chris and affected 
his tolerant neighbors not a whit. 


Nestling in the Missouri river cottonwoods 
Scottie’s cabin welcomed all stoppers. “No one 
was ever turned away from Scottie’s” was the 
only boast of the big Scotchman. He might 
have boasted that no man was his enemy. 


Whether his wisdom was inherent or gleaned 
from long contemplative hours in the saddle, 
I know not, but Scottie’s judgment was unerr- 
ing. He could solve a vexing problem and suc- 
cessfully settle a bitter dispute and still retain 
the love and respect of all his neighbors. 

We learned to live and to sleep in the open 
unafraid, to ride and to shoot—and to kill 
rattlers. 

Though the sight or sound of a rattler might 
divest one of every atom of courage and reduce 
one to a state of the most abject driveling 
cowardice, the prairie code demanded that 
snake be killed. 
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I am proud to relate I killed the very first 
one I ever saw, though the courage to do it 
must have been born of a temporary madness 
induced by fear. Jane afterwards spoke to me 
of certain things I had said during the “kill- 
ing” which I could not recall, and to which I 
would never have given utterance had I been 
in full possession of my faculties. 

There were Prairie Dogs, Sage Hens, Grouse, 
Antelope and Deer to delight one during any 
ramble through the hills. We were even thrilled 
with the beauty of the coyote, though our en- 
thusiasm over this marauder was certainly not 
shared by our neighbors; in fact, I think they 
suspected us of being just a bit “touched” in 
this matter of seeing charm in an animal so 
despised. 

We found some woe, as the chief predicted, 
in our search for the rainbow, but the pot of 
gold which we found incidental to proving up 
on a section of land, was health and a vast en- 
joyment in the West and its people. 

With the extending of the railroads, no 
doubt, the wild prairies will submit to the tam- 
ing of the plow and the reaper. Fences will 
curb the wild, free wanderings of large range 
herds. Paved highways will supplant the 
romantic and age-old Buffalo trails. The hardy 
farmer will take the place of the care-free cow- 
boy. Comfortable houses will banish the crude 
log shacks. 

But the old West with its glamorous wild- 
ness, its chivalrous cowboys, its hospitable 
cabins, “jest logs with mud-daubin,” will live 
always in my memory and in my heart so long 
as I shall live. And when the Montana I love 
shall have been tamed and softened by “civili- 
zation” and its creature comforts, I shall sigh 
wistfully and plaintively echo the words of 
Frank B. Linderman: 


“There wasn’t a fence in the world that we knew, 
For the West an’ its people was honest an’ new, 
And the range spread away with the sky for a lid— 
I’m old, but I’m glad that I lived when I did.” 


Frequent communicants easily avoid the de- 
tours and pitfalls on the heavenly highway. 


A devout visit to the Blessed Sacrament will 
dismiss gloom and doubt. 
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First Singer of the Saints 


By a SCHOOL SISTER OF NOTRE DAME 


HOMAS S. JONES, jr., lately called to 

Heaven’s Chantry, was a poet of one 
mood in all his lays. And that mood was re- 
ligious. For he looked into his dedicated heart 
and wrote out of its fullness. An early lyric, 
“In Excelsis,” sounds the motif of his work: 
lifelong consecration to the Divine Ideal. In 
words, white and vibrant, the young poet 
prayed: 

Only to burn at Thy unknown desire 

For this alone has Song been granted me. 

Upon Thy altar burn me at Thy will; 

All wonders fill 

My cup, and it is Thine; 

Life’s precious wine 

For this alone: for Thee. 


Succeeding lyrics, written at a time when life 
was “springtime all the year,” renew his sol- 
emn pledge to the Author of Beauty. Each 
sings of one who in youth walked “lonely and 


alone.” And in the chastened ways of silence, 
controlled by an almost superhuman restraint 
from the influences of an overmechanized world 
moving around him, he seems as one who saw 
the gleam 


And followed blindly on the valiant quest. 


That he was set apart to sing the life of ado- 
ration is felt in his essentially religious atti- 
tudes, even as a young singer, to those beauties 
’ that ordinarily inspire a poet. Roses, lilacs, 
May, and “little buds all burgeoning with 
spring” did not merely fill his cup with loveli- 
ness: They echoed to his hallowed soul, the 
mystic, supernatural joy of entering into 
Love’s creation; they symbolized what lies 
“past the outposts of the skies” where dwell the 
blessed in immortality. For immortality 
pressed heavily upon him. Spring presages the 
“glory of that perpetual spring”; things of 
earth that stand the test of time are proofs of 
“what may be’’; a quiet vale is 


A little vision of the after-while; 
some cloistered place, an Isle of Avalon, is the 


threshold of celestial rapture; friends wait in 
death, “crowned with the roses of eternity”; 


and above the din of life is the sound of music 
coming from the City of the Blessed. 

Seeking the eternal boon, his soul turned 
ever to “The white, immortal City of its 
dream,” and there walked in thoughtful com- 
panionship with the saints, “Sonnets of the 
Cross” and “Sonnets of the Saints” mark his 
communion with them. In the former, he cel- 
ebrates 


The coming of the Saints—the golden days, 


for Britain; in the latter, the Age of Christian- 
ity from Bede to Thomas of Aquin. In these 
two volumes, he found not only his true poetic 
genre but his prestige as “First Singer of the 
Saints.” As Houston Peterson, the critic, 
writes, “What Wordsworth failed to do in the 
‘Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ Thomas S. Jones, jr., 
has accomplished for the early centuries of the 
English Church, turning a series of faded cus- 
toms, personalities, events into a glowing mu- 
sic, Celtic in atmosphere, magical in method, 
mystical in inspiration.” All the lore of Iona 
is found in the following: 


THE BLESSING OF COLUMCILLE 


Torqued warriors turned their galley’s crimson prow 
To hear a white monk hymn the HOLY Three 

In Derry’s orchard vale beside the sea. 

The light of peace upon his shining brow; 

And angels watching near the forest plough, 
Saw Colum’s blessing change the withered tree, 
Cursed by the demon riders from the shee, 

And bring the wild sweet apples to the bough. 


Beneath his voice, clear as a ringing bell, 
Dark kerns laid down their spear-shafts, then were 
still 
And in each bitter heart the sweet fruit grew; 
Dim oak woods, wakened from the Druid spell, 
Shone white with wings; and on the sunset hill 
The old gods listened lonely in the dew. 


Within the narrow compass of the sonnet 
form, he “placed an image, inobvious and 
vast,”—a little life radiant with the white light 
of eternity. And whether he sang of the 
Apostles of Britain: Columba, Kevin, Oran, 
Aidan, Brendan, and Cuthbert; of Benedict, 
the Lawgiver of Western Monasticism; of 
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Bernard, the Arbiter of Christendom; of the 
Scholastics: Albertus Magnus,° Bonaventure, 
and Thomas; of the sainted royalty: Margaret 
and Elizabeth; the virgins: Dorothea and Ag- 
nes; or of the mystics: Gertrude, Hugh, Rich- 
ard, Teresa, and John of the Cross; there is an 
intimacy that is almost kinship. The sonnet 
on Saint Agnes breathes the aura of virginal 
sanctity : 
Saint AGNES 


Earth has no lovelier miracle to show 
Of meadow, wood, or fragrant garden-place 
Than she whose life of innocence and grace 
Drew to her side an angel bending low, 
Who stood within the faggots’ crimson glow 
When trumpets echoed through an armored space, 
And watched the dark flames round her gentle 
Turn pale as moonlight, cool as April snow. [face 


Still fresh with dawn she greets each waking year 
Frail as‘a simple flower amid the grass, 
Yet crowned by stars and clothed in spotless fleece; 
For when the snowdrop lifts its frosted spear, 
Led by her lambs the white processions pass 
And from her passion weave their robes of peace. 


Among the various tributes to the excellence 
of the sonnet sequence is one written by a 
brother poet, Norreys Jephson O’Conor, him- 
self of Celtic inspiration: 


You brought them back to me from long ago, 
Those splendid spirits of an earlier time 
Who loved the simple things of God: the chime 
Of tide about worn rocks; the gentle low 
Of cattle; sheep that wandered to and fro 
On windy headlands; sweet-toned bells at prime, 
Tierce, nones, and vespers, with the gift sublime 
Of Christ Himself beneath the candles’ glow. 


A Knight of the Grail in his earlier and later 
years, at the end he was still “vowed to the 
riding.” Moving always in Divine Love, “The 
Kingdom of the Holy Ghost,” he maintained 
his mood in verse: the saints continued as his 
cause for championship. First he was to sing 
in sonnet sequence of “Jeanne d’ Arc.” His 
peasant maid is no Shavian conception, but 
“The Flower of Chivalry and High Romance,” 
and more,— 


A flower too fair for earth to understand. 


“Sonnets of the New World” gives maiden 
tribute likewise to those heroes of Love, latest 
enrolled on the Calendar of Saints: the North 


American Martyrs. Intrepid Knights of the 
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Cross, they spent themselves in a virgin land 
that Love might sway 


One heart among a dark barbaric race. 


Amid the howl of wolves, the Mohawk host in 
stealthy moccasin, and the whistling arcs of 
loosened arrows, they dreamed of Christ and 
“fell to save the northern land ; 

But past the reaches of the loftiest range 


Where lives that conquered life and death prevail, 
Heroes on heights invisible they stand. 


In the temper of his preceding creations, 
came the last sequence, significantly styled 
“The Image.” Each of the sonnets holds the 
essence of sanctity and song, as it reflects in 
the lives of the sainted and the mystics, the 
Divine Ideal. Sebastian, golden-armored, tall 
and strong, stands as a soldier of Christ among 
the bowmen. But he is guarded by an angel 
host. Vainly the archers 


Shall loose their arrows: he who has put on 
The armor of an angel shall not die. 


But the heart of all ecstasy lies in his Fran- 
cescana: Poverello, the dear poor man of As- 
sisi, espoused to the Lady Poverty, and his 
Plant, the Lady Clare, vowed to Christ, who 
walked the Umbrian Hills 


Cowled like a lily, virginal and white. 


Having nothing, yet possessing all, they teach 
a greed-stained world the largess Love can 
give: the dignity of littleness of spirit. The 
series closes with “The Fourth Gospel,” that 
unifying force whereby all are patterned after 
the Divine Exemplar. It is the poet’s “Vale.” 
And entirely significant, for in his dedicated 
heart he had heard 


The Lover’s Accents calling to His own. 


And he answered in song worthy of the Mas- 
ter’s Friends. 

“Singer of the Saints,” his mission was. 
But the predilection of “First Singer of the 
Saints” is his as well: his mastery of the son- 
net was complete. Joyce Kilmer and other 
critics conceded him the honor of the surest 
sonneteer. Within its fourteen lines, he moved 
with natural lyricism and perfect technique. 
Graceful simplicity, sweet reticence, unpreten- 
tious charm, haunting loveliness, hope and 
faith—all are of his song. One is impressed 
therefore with his sincerity. Never is there a 
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prodigality of emotion. Poised on the wings of 

balance and restraint, he sustains even flight in 
his verse. But it is from the heights that he 
sings. In harmony with all his dignity there is 
a minor chord of tenderness. It is this tender- 
ness, united with faith and hope, “the trinity 
of inspiration, that is the test of the lyricist.” 
Each verse is a rare-cut jewel; the whole, a 
casket of Love. 

As a natural singer, Thomas S. Jones, jr., 
had an instinctive value of rhythmic and melod- 
ic flow. His liquid charm is epitomized in the 
phrase: “Running water, smooth and sun- 
shot.” His rhymes, limited by the Petrdarchan 
type to five, are facile; his pauses, regular. 
For music he played upon the open vowel and 
heightened the melody with frequent and quiet 
assonance within the verse. And repeating the 
strain in alternating lines, he has invariably 
sounded a delicate echo at the end. His har- 
monies with consonants are so created that 
they are “‘a thing of beauty” to the eye as well. 
As “First Singer of the Saints,” the poet brings 
to rarity of crystallization Beauty in substance 
and in form: 






























JOGUES AT THE COURT 


Where crystal flambeaux hung from silver strands 
Light falling lace, black pearls, and powdered hair, 








A MIRACULOUS THUNDERSTORM 






HE life of this great and gentle man is 
now drawing to a close—to be crowned 
with a beautifu! death. But before he is to go 
happily into heaven, his dear sister, Scholas- 
tica, is to reach eternity before him. We are 
now to tell of their last meeting on earth. 
When Benedict, as a young man, gave him- 
self to God, Scholastica, hearing of it, decided 
to follow his example. Near Benedict’s monas- 
tery at the foot of Monte Cassino, Scholastica 
lived with her community of nuns, following 
the rule laid down by her brother for his dis- 
ciples. Now, much as Benedict loved his sister, 
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Benedict, the Last Roman Hero 
A Story for Youth 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


of the joys of heaven.” 
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He treads on roses up a marble stair, 


















Be’ 
Hearing the blue waves break on yellow sands. of st 
Deep-scarred by club and fiery battle-brands a 
He halts beside a gold and crimson chair, Thu 
While harpsichord and viol thrill the air, turn 
And princes pause to touch his flame-pierced hands. pray 
In stately dance the silk-robed courtiers bend, flow) 
But he is dreaming of a lonely lake the 
Against whose shore the brown flotillas rest: head 
Though torture wait him at the long trail’s end, by s 
He knows that through the mist of death will break out 
Sunrise upon the rivers of the West. a 
sist 
“Singer of Saints,” our poet fulfilled his sa- ” 
cred trust. But his mission on earth is not end-@ you 
ed. His pure, angel song, (although it will™ He 
never be popular) will reach out to those who,@ you 
like him, are attuned to the Voice of Love. Rob-@ mo 
ert P. Tristram Coffin, in a memorial poem to™ wh 
the poet, has caught the flame of white fire that nig 
burned within this “Singer of Saints”: hei 
He believed in visions, and they were, 
As once in Whitby and in Winchester, to 
As they were to Caedmon and to Bede, lat 
Aidan, Chad, and men who sowed the seed $2 
With One beside them Whose slim Hands wear in 
The rubies that His love has painted there. 
He told his visions. Now he has returned 
To his great friends whose presences so burned th 
Like tapers by him in the world’s grey age h 
And lit his hand along his breathless page. h 


he denied himself, for the love of God, the 
pleasure of seeing her, excepting once each 
year when they met in.a house some distance 
from the monastery. 


On this their last meeting, both knowing that 
they were not long for this world any more, 
brother and sister spoke together of the eternal 
joys awaiting them in heaven. As evening 
came on, they ate their last meal together. 
When it was done, Benedict rose to return to 
his monastery, but Scholastica pleaded with 
him, ‘I pray you, brother, remain with me this 
night, and let us continue till morning to speak 
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Benedict answered that he could not think 
of staying outside his monastery over night. 
Thus refused by her brother, Scholastica 
turned to God. She bent over the table and 
prayed with her face in her hands, her tears 
flowing. Now outside there wasn’t a cloud in 
the sky. But the second she raised up her 
head, there was a loud clap of thunder followed 
by such a terrible storm that no one could go 
out. Then Benedict said, “God forgive you, 
sister, what have you done?” 

“Well, I asked you,” answered his sister, “and 
you would not hear me; I asked my Lord and 
He has granted my prayer. Now go forth if 
you can, and leave me and return to your 
monastery.” So, forced by this miracle of God 
who loved them so much, Benedict spent the 
night praying and speaking with his sister of 
heavenly things. 

On the following day they separated, never 
to see each other again on earth. Three days 
later Benedict, looking out from his window, 
saw the beautiful soul of his sister ascending 
into heaven in the form of a white dove. 

Instead of grieving at her death, he rejoiced 
that she was now in heaven. Sending some of 
his monks, he told them to bring the body of 
his sister to him, so that he could have it buried 
in the double grave he had prepared for him- 
self and Scholastica. 


DEATH OF A BRAVE SOLDIER OF GOD 


The last year of his life—the year 543— 
Benedict told his disciples ahead of time the 
exact day on which he was to die. Six days 
before his death, he ordered his grave to be 
opened. Then he took very sick. On the sixth 
day, he told his disciples to carry him to the 
church, where he prepared for death by receiv- 
ing his Lord in Holy Communion. Then, like 
the man he always was, he stood up, being held 
on each side by his monks, and, raising his 
arms in prayer, he gave up his soul to God. 
Two monks, one in the monastery, one far 
away, saw this same vision: A path covered 
with rich carpets and lighted with many lamps, 
leading directly from the monastery to heaven. 
Wondering what this meant, they were told, 
“This is the path by which Benedict, the well- 
beloved of God, ascended to heaven.” 

His venerable body was buried in the grave 
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next to that of his beloved sister. They were 
united in life and death and now are happy 
together in heaven. 


APTER BENEDICT’S DEATH 


From the day of his death, Benedict has con- 
tinued to show his power with God by many 
miracles. Even to this day the whole world 
prays to him especially for protection against 
the devils, against temptation, and for a happy 
death. And many are the favors, both in tem- 
poral and in spiritual affairs, that are obtained 
through the devout use of St. Benedict’s medal. 

(To be continued) 


The Last One 
S. M. E. 


Close beside an orchard, 
High, upon a hill, 

In the frozen cold earth 
Lies she, very still. 


In a little chapel, 

"Neath a red lamp’s glow, 
Just one stall is vacant; 
Her’s a day ago. 


Snowflakes thickly falling 
On the new turned earth, 
Seem to whisper softly, 
“Death is a new birth.” 


From a little chapel 
One by one depart; 
Now another, “Last One,” 
Lingers near Love’s Heart. 


Holy Eucharist 


ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS 


As the cruse the oil 

As the quiver the arrow, 
As the sheath the foil, 

As the bone the marrow, 
As the woven mesh 

For which soldiers diced 
Enveloped flesh 

Of the living Christ: 
So I who eat 

Of this quintessence 
House a fleet, 
Supernal Essence. 
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Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—To be the parents of thirteen children of whom 
nine consecrated themselves to the religious state is 
the unique privilege of Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Coelho of 
Mangalore, India. Four sons became priests of the 
Society of Jesus and five daughters entered religion in 
various communities. The Holy Father has bestowed 
on the distinguished parents the Papal decoration “Pro 
Ecclesia et pro Pontifice.” 

—Dr. Eugene A. Colligan, associate superintendent 
of schools and prominent Catholic layman of New York 
City, has been elected president of Hunter College, 
which is said to be the largest women’s college in the 
world. The registration for the past semester was 
10,170. The new president, who succeeds Dr. James M. 
Kiernan, also a Catholic, will take charge of his office 
on Sept. 1, before the operiig of the fall term of school. 

—It seems quite remarkable that the first Oxford 
University Chancellor’s Essay Prize to go to a woman 
was received by Mother Bertha, a religious of the 
Sacred Heart. The prize had not been awarded since 
1929. 

—Switzerland has a Catholic daily, the Vaterland, 
that passed the century mark this spring. The Vater- 
land is reported to have a circulation of 25,000. It is 
interesting to note that Switzerland with its 15,941 
square miles is considerably less than one half the size 
of Indiana, which has a total mileage of 36,354. Iowa, 
on the other hand, the state in which our solitary Eng- 
lish daily is printed, covers 56,147 square miles. Ac- 
cording to the Catholic Press Directory for 1932, which 
is the latest edition, the Catholic Daily Tribune had 
last year a circulation of 20,866. The Catholics of 
Europe support many Catholic dailies. Even in our 
own country there are eight Catholic foreign-language 
dailies. 

—A pilgrimage from England to the famous Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Montserrat in Spain, the first since the 
Reformation, took place recently. It was before the re- 
nowned statue of Our Lady of Montserrat that St. 
Ignatius Loyola spent considerable time is prayer at 
the beginning of his conversion and before he founded 
the Society of Jesus. 

—The Rev. Valentine Schaaf, O. F. M., S. T. B., 
J. C. D., of Cincinnati, who has been teaching Canon 
Law at the Catholic University the past ten years, 
has been promoted to the office of Dean of Canon Law. 
The Board of Directors of the University elected Dr. 
Schaaf as successor to Most Rev. Filippo Bernardini, 
Ss. T. D., J. U. D., who is now Apostolic Delegate to 
Australasia. 

—The Most Rev. John F. O’Hern, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, who passed away suddenly on May 22, was one 
of fourteen children, of whom four boys became priests. 
The deceased was ordained at Rome in February, 1901. 
He was preceded in death by two of his priestly 
brothers, the Rev. Dennis O’Hern and the Rev. Lewis 
J. O’Hern, C. S. P. 
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—The baccalaureate sermon at the commencement 
exercises of the University of Oklahoma will be de- 
livered by the Most Rev. Francis C. Kelley, Bishop 
of Oklahoma, founder and first President of the Catho- 
lic Extension Society of the U. S. A. There are nearly 
one thousand seniors in the graduating class. 

—In the recent death of the Rev. Thomas Ewing 
Sherman, S. J., at New Orleans, the son of a well- 
known general of the Civil War passed into eternity. 

—According to an article in The Bengalese (May, 
1933) the Plain Chant is zealously fostered in the Holy 
Cross Foreign Mission Seminary at Washington. A 
minimum of two and a half hours is devoted each week 
to the Chant. The object of this intensive study of 
the official music of the Church is to prepare every can- 
didate for the Bengal Mission in India, Priest, Broth- 
er, Sister, and Medical Missionary, first, either to sing 
by himself or to conduct the choir for the complete 
liturgical services of the Church in the mission field; 
secondly, to establish proper ecclesiastical music 
throughout the mission by the concerted effort of all 
the missionaries. The liturgy of the Mass, Compline, 
Benediction, and all other liturgical ceremonies is 
carried out in the seminary chapel with solemnity. 
Moreover, the seminarians take part in the Missa 
Recitata or “recited Mass.”—The liturgy of the Church 
and the poetry of its diction, says Father Mathis, the 
writer of the article, appeals strongly to Indian minds 
and hearts. The Indians love music and employ it in 
their religious exercises, but modern music, as we know 
it, has never been accepted by them. “Plain Chant, 
however, will be understood and appreciated by the 
Indian because its rhythm is somewhat like his own, 
free, and the scale is practicaily the same. Indeed, the 
native people of India learn the Plain Chant Masses by 
ear more rapidly than we at home learn them by read- 
ing the notes.” Thus, the Plain Chant becomes the 
handmaid of religion in drawing pagans to God. The 
Plain Chant, well rendered, would also prove attractive 
in drawing civilized peoples to the Divine Service and 
raising their hearts to God. 

Benedictine 

—The Catholic student group of Howard University, 
an institution for colored students at Washington, had 
its fourth annual Mass at St. Anselm’s Priory. Dom 
Augustine Walsh celebrated the Mass and the Rev. 


Stephen J. McDonald, O. Carm., preached a sermon 
on Catholic Action. 


—The Rt. Rev. Raphael Walzer, O. S. B., Archabbot 
of Beuron, after a three months’ sojourn in the Orient, 
returned to the Archabbey early in April. Two young 
priests of his community have spent the past two years 
in Japan learning the language and becoming familiar 
with the customs of the people with a view to trans- 
planting in the land of the morning sun a branch of 
the Beuron Congregation. According to newspaper re- 
port a site has been chosen for the new foundation. It 
is said that the new monastery will be beautifully 
situated with a commanding view of the surrounding 

(Continued on page 59) 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. > 

No name need be signed to the question. : 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GrarL, St. Meinrad, Ind. - 





May a person eat mock-turtle soup on Friday? 

Mock-turtle soup is made of meat and hence its use 
on a Friday is forbidden. One may take real turtle 
soup on Fridays or days of abstinence. 


Could you possibly tell me who the priest was that 
made the first dictionary of the Huron Indian Lan- 
guage? I am a non-Catholic and read your magazine. 

The editor of this column is glad to know you are 
reading the Grail. It so happens that only recently 
the editor happened upon the information you desire. 
A Father Joseph Le Caron, one of the four pioneer 
missionaries of Canada, gave us the first dictionary 
of the Huron tongue. Father Le Caron was born near 
Paris in the year 1586 and died in France in 1632. 
He was a member of the order known as Recollects 
and was reputed as a very saintly character. He was 
the first priest to preach the Gospel to the Hurons and 
remained amongst them for quite some time. 


May the Sign of the Cross be made with the left 
hand? 


The Sign of the Cross is always made with the right 
hand. Only in case of the absence or disuse of the 
right hand may the Sign of the Cross be made with 
the left hand. 

Can a priest bless the throat of a sick person at any 
time except the feast of Saint Blaise? 

Certainly. A priest is permitted to bless the throat 
of a person at any time the — requests. The 
blessing given outside of the feast, however, differs 
from that given on Saint Blaise’s day. 


Is it true that there is a blessing for certain foods 
and drink yiven in honor of Saint Blaise for protection 
aguinst diseases of the throat? 

Yes, such a blessing is found in the Roman Ritual 
and is given in honor of Saint Blaise on his Feast Day. 


Do Catholics accept the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment the same as the Jews? Did not the difference of 
the two religions take place with the beginning of the 
New Testament? 

The Catholic Church holds the Old Testament to be 
the inspired word of God. Many of the ceremonial and 
ritualistic teachings of the Old Testament are not ob- 
served by the Church, however. The difference be- 
tween the Catholic religion and the orthodox Jewish 
religion has its origin with the New Testament, since 
the Jews do not accept Jesus Christ as the Messias. 


If a mother were to test the milk she gives her babe, 
without swallowing the milk, merely tasting it, does she 
break her fast for Holy Communion? 

As long as she does not swallow any of the milk, the 
mother does not break her fast and may receive Holy 
Communion. 


Must the penance for confession be performed im- 
mediately after going to confession? 

If no specified time has been assigned for the per- 
formance of the penance by the confessor, it is under- 
stood that the penance should be performed as soon af- 
ter confession as convenient. It need not, however, be 
immediately performed after going to confession. 


On what two days of the year outside of Good Fri- 
day are Catholics permitted to venerate the true relic 
of the Cross? 

The two days upon which Catholics formally vener- 
ate the relic of the true cross are the Feast of the 
Finding of the Cross on May 8rd (transferred to May 
4th this year of 1933) and the Feast of the Exaltation 
of the Cross, September 14th. However, a relic of the 
true cross may privately venerated at any time. 


I was told by a Catholic doctor some time ago that 
a priest could give a special blessing for medicines. 
Is that statement true? 

Yes, there is a special blessing for medicine found 
in the Catholic Ritual and the priest is empowered to 
give the blessing. 


Can I make the nine First Fridays for the happy 
death of a fallen-away brother? : 
Our Divine Savior, amongst the promises made 
Saint Margaret Mary, gave word that one who offered 
up the nine Fridays in His honor, would receive the 
grace of the sacraments at the time of death. This 
promise extends only to the individual who makes the 
nine Fridays. However, you could offer up a novena 
of First Fridays for the happy death of your brother. 


May an undertaker have candles blessed for use with 
the corpse of a Catholic at the undertaking parlor? 

Yes, such may be done and the practice is not at all 
uncommon. 


May one take the blessed ashes from the church and 
apply them to a sick member of the family? 

Such action is not in accordance with the practice 
of the Church. Blessed ashes are imposed by the priest 
only and then in church. 


In the Vasco baby case which has attained such wide- 
spread notice, were the parents justified in refusing to 
have the operation performed? 

According to the teaching of theology taken strictly, 
the parents were justified in refusing to have the 
operation upon the baby performed. However, your 

itor is not familiar with all the details of the case 
in a and hence, does not care to make an un- 
qualified statement regarding the same. 


Can you please give me some information concerning 
the League of the Cross? 

The League of the Cross was founded by Cardinal 
Manning in England in 1873. It is a Catholic total 
abstinence society with membership consisting of both 
clergy and laity who pledge themselves to war upon 
intemperance and thus ee domestic conditions, 
especially amongst the working classes. 

If a pastor refuses to marry a girl in his parish to a 
non-Catholic, may she go to some other priest to have 
the ceremony perfomed? 

Not without the permission of the pastor or the 
Bishop of the diocese in which she resides. 

At what age does the law of abstinence bind the 
Catholic? 

The law of abstinence binds a Catholic from the at- 
taining the use of reason until the time of death. 
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VACATION AGAIN 


And so, after another hard year’s work, the end of 
school comes again; there are the exams, and the grad- 
uation of the eighth graders, an entertainment, and 
then, good-byes. The school yard is full of equipages 
of all kinds, and fond parents are within doors, listen- 
ing to the exercises, proud to see their children on 
the stage, saying their little pieces, singing their songs, 
and playing on the piano or in the orchestra. 

How different this all is from the time when the 
missions were first begun! Then the Indians did not 
trust the white men as they do now; they were pagans, 
with their own superstitions and customs and practices, 
and it took long years of patient work and unending 
kindness to prove to them that the white missionary 
was really working for the Indian’s good, and not for 
his own private gain. For alas, up to the time the 


missionaries came, the Indian people had been ex- 
ploited in various ways, mostly out of their land, which 
had been deeded to them “forever,” according to the 


documents given them. But this “forever” was of 
very short duration. Whenever the white man wanted 
the Indian’s land, he simply moved onto it in ever in- 
creasing numbers, and when the Indian protested in 
the only way he knew how, he was punished and wiped 
out by soldiery. 

THE MISSION SCHOOLS 

The Government welcomed the mission schools of all 
denominations, as this was the only means the depart- 
ment heads saw of solving the problem of Indian train- 
ing and education, without the expenditure of a huge 
sum of money, which was not available for the purpose. 
Every aid and encouragement was given them, with 
periodical visitation by the superintendent. Invariably, 
the report on Catholic mission schools has been, that 
they are the best disciplined and regulated, and have 
the best-behaved children of any of the schools. This 
has been brought about by the selfless devotion of our 
good nuns, who receive no pay for their work, doing 
all for the love of God, while the other schools have 
paid teachers, who do no more than their pay requires 
of them. 

The children have grown to love their nun-teachers, 
and many a tear stands in youthful eyes when the 
last good-byes are said, and hands are waved to them 
until distance wipes them from view. There are those 
who think it a useless job to try to make something of 
the American Indian. “It can’t be done,” is their 


opinion. But the missionaries know; they, who have 
been with the Indian from the very beginning, know 
that the leaven is slowly, gradually spreading, and will 
before long permeate the entire mass. Generation af- 
ter generation will improve, each be a little better than 
the last; the patient work of the nuns and priests 
shows more and more. It is slow work, and if there 
were not so much poverty, the status of the Indian 
might be improved; he might be able to live in a bet- 
ter house, and his wife, if she were mission-bred, would 
know just how to keep it clean and neat. 


THOSE UNPAID BEDS 


Those beds that were ordered last fall by Father 
Justin, of Immaculate Conception Mission, and which 
have been carrying their freight of drowsy little In- 
dians every night, are, alas, still unpaid for! They 
cost twelve dollars each. Now, someone might like to 
donate a bed in memory of some dear departed rela- 
tive. If it cannot be paid for all in one lump, the 
pledge can be made to pay it off, one dollar a month. 
If a number of people would do this, it would not take 
long for the beds to be paid. It takes a lot of courage 
for a missionary to keep on and on, in spite of heart- 
breaking poverty; yet, they cannot go backward. They 
must ever progress forward; they refuse to permit 
failure to get the best of them. But oh, what wear and 
tear it is on “the man with the cross,” as the Indians 
call the priest! Who will help? 


MARTY ACTIVITIES 


Every year trees are planted in spring around the 
St. Paul Mission. The prairie on which the Mission 
stands, was originally a bare, treeless plain, and trees 
were only to be found down along the valley of the 
Missouri River. So, if trees refuse to grow around the 
Mission of themselves, Father Sylvester sends down 
to the river for some, and has them planted around the 
mission buildings. A number of them perish every 
year in the inevitable drought, but some do survive, 
and in time there will be a number of nice, large shade 
trees to ward off the ardent rays of the Dakota sun 
in summer and to be windbreaks in winter. This year 
Brother Meinrad marched his boys down to the river 
early—on inauguration day, and the row of trees they 
planted was consequently called “Roosevelt. Row.” Let 
us hope they will all take. 


S. 0. S:! SEWING MACHINES NEEDED! 


We are happy to report that we have been able to 
purchase two more sewing machines for Little Flower 
School, through donations of readers of THE GRAIL. 
That makes three sent out up to date, and six are 
needed. One lady sent in enough old gold and silver 
to purchase a machine herself. That is a good tip; 
rush in all the old gold, silver paper, and cancelled 
stamps you can lay hands on. Good prices are paid 

(Continued on page 64) 
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JUNE 


June! June! 
Summer soon, 
What a boon! 
Birdies croon. 


A. V. H. 


June! June! 
All in tune, 
Silver moon, 
Flowers in bloom. 


CHILD’S PRAYER 


I am weary, seek repose, 
Both my little eyes I close. 
Father, let Thine eyes so bright 
Watch above my bed all night! 


If I have done wrong to-day, 
Then forgive it, Lord, I pray! 
For Thy grace and Jesus’ blood 
Make all harm and sorrow good. 


All my kin, O God, let rest 
In Thy hand, and keep them blessed. 
Friends and strangers, big and small, 
Shall be in Thy keeping all. 


Send to aching hearts repose; 
Tearful eyes, I pray Thee, close: 
And the moon in heaven keep, 
Gazing on the world asleep. 


—Luise Hensel. 


MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—The June page of 
‘the beautiful Grail calendar presents in colors a fine 
painting of St. Anthony and the Christ Child by the 
world-famous painter Murillo. This masterpiece rep- 
resents St. Anthony embracing the beautiful Child 
while four winsome cherubs also appear in the picture; 
one of these holds an open book, another a stalk of pure 
white lilies. One gazes rapturously at the Infant and 
the other reaches out its hand toward the lilies. 

This calendar page contains valuable information 
also. June 4 is the feast of Pentecost, kept in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth day after Easter when the 
Holy Ghost descended in the form of tongues of fire 
upon the heads of the Apostles, who were awaiting His 
coming. June 11 is Trinity Sunday, the end of the 
season for the time for making the Easter duty, one of 
the precepts of our Holy Mother Church. 

Other important feasts are St. Anthony of Padua, 
June 13, Corpus Christi June 14, St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 


June 21, Sacred Heart of Jesus, June 23, St. John the 
Baptist, June 24, Our Lady of Perpetual Help, June 
27, and Saints Peter and Paul, June 29. 

There are Bible verses on this page also that would 
be well for us to memorize: 

A mild answer breaketh wrath, but a harsh word 
stirreth up fury. 

What hath pride profited us, or what advantage hath 
the boasting of riches brought us? 

Amen I say to you, as long as you did it to one of 
these My least brethren, you did it to Me. 

He that hideth his sins shall not prosper; but he 
that shall confess and forsake them, shall obtain mercy. 


Now that school has closed and the long vacation is 
ahead what are you going to do with it? Something 
very useful and fine, I am sure. You are going to 
strive to make each day better than the preceding one, 
and every to-morrow better than to-day. What books 
shall you read? Something pleasurable and profitable, 
I know. If you are a high school student, you have 
had to read the classics and digest them, and rewrite 
them, that is a certain number of them I mean, and 
you are tired of heavy literature. Well, then, select 
something lighter, but something that is clean and 
worthwhile, and after you have finished an especially 
good book, why not write a brief synopsis for the 
CHILDREN’s CORNER? We shall surely be glad to wel- 
come such reviews. 


If the depression has lifted just a little where you 
are living, won’t you take the time to write a letter 
and tell of something of interest to other readers? If, 
perchance, you live in California, you can write of your 
experience during the earthquake. If you live in 
Florida, you may be able to write of severe storms or 
an important celebration, or the visit of a distinguished 
personage. If Washington, D. C., is your home pos- 
sibly you can write a Capitol letter that will indeed 
be a capital letter. Many of us would literally look 
our eyes out to see a real live president. 

No matter whether you live in the East or in the 
West, if you hail from the North or from the South, 
write a letter during vacation. 


REMEDIES FOR ANGER 


No better remedies for anger, perhaps have ever 
been prescribed than those by St. Francis. They are: 
1. To forestall its movements, if possible; or at 
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least to cast them aside quickly, 
thoughts to something else. 

2. In imitation of the Apostles when they saw the 
sea raging, to have recourse to God, whose office it 
is to give peace to the heart. 

8. During the heat of passion, not to speak or take 
any action as to the matter in question. 

4. To strive to perform acts of kindness and meek- 
ness toward the person against whom one is incensed, 
especially in reparation for any acts of a contrary 
nature. 


by turning the 


TEASING 


Teasing is a very disagreeable habit, and if you have 
been accustomed to making life miserable for those 
about you, now is a very good time to turn over a new 
leaf. Teasing causes no end of unhappiness in the 
home. Good-natured jesting, given and taken in all 
kindness, is very well in its place, but there are times 
when even the fun maker must realize that a word of 
encouragement and sympathetic interest is much more 
needed. 

The bad practice of picking at a member of the 
family, known to be irritable, not unfrequently results 
in lifelong dislike between brother and sister, or be- 
tween parent and child. 

The backward boy or girl is too often the butt of the 
quick-witted. Even little children tease one another 
with the result that the one teased flies into uncon- 
trollable fits of anger. 

In the office or on the street, teasing is called “‘jolly- 
ing” and often is carried too far. 

Well-balanced persons seldom pay any attention to 
jesting or ridicule; however, there are times when 
each is more susceptible to teasing than at other times, 
and no matter how well-controlled one is, he seldom 
enjoys it. 


HASTY WORDS 


“T’d like to tell him where to get off!” 

How many times have we all heard that declaration: 

All of us have uttered it, or have felt like uttering it 
at some time or other in our lives, and some of us have 
given way to our feelings and “exploded.” 

It is unwise to do so.- Little if anything is ever 
gained by hasty words. One fierce retort may seem to 
deserve another but a blaze cannot be extinguished with 
kerosene. A different kind of oil is required. 

. * 7 * = 

The man who loses his head, and shoots back angry 
words at his angry assailant is making no gains. When 
men are angry, they are not reasonable. Angry re- 
torts make them more unreasonable. 

Feel like telling folks who assail you or do you wrong 
“where to get off,” but don’t tell them. Leave unsaid 
your bitter thoughts, and your angry words will never 
have to be retracted. 


WEATHER-BEATING 


Melancholy in my mind was stored 
On the day it rained—the day it poured, 
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And when from the window where I sat 

I saw the rain ruin a hat 

But lately purchased at great cost 

I grew quite angry at the loss. 

I wondered what the girl would do 

With the dripping hat, so lately new. 

She turned, and though it rained on apace 
I caught a good look at her face. 

Right then and there—right then I knew 
What the girl in the dripping hat would do; 
She’d make the best of what she had; 

New flowers would make the wet hat glad. 


But still it rained—still it poured. 

Roads were flooded. A struggling Ford 
Chugged and hissed and then passed on, 

And I fell to wond’ring where it had gone. 
Would it sink down deep in the road so seeping 
Wet from Heaven’s continued weeping? 

(Oh Rain, you come to us so clean— 

You make our trees and flowers green, 

I grieve to see thy muddy state; 

Couldst thou foresee thy dreary fate?) 

My mind, so poisoned by the mire, 

Thus foresaw a thin, worn tire 

And heard a sound—a kind of gushing 

As the car sank down on the muddy cushion. 
“Aha!’ I cried, “You can’t go on; 
You’re nothing now but a fated pawn. 
The rain—the elements have beaten you, 
There’s nothing left that you can do.” 


f 


But I reckoned without the inner man, 

The man who says: “I will; I can!” 

I saw him in the beating rain 

Easing away at the poor car’s pain. 

He lifted here and jacked up there 

And turned with hope to the last, lone “spare.” 
With crunching sound of a tightened bolt 

The car moved forward with a mighty jolt. 
And though it rained—and though it poured 
The man WENT ON in his little Ford! 


The moral I saw through my window pane: 
“FORGET YOUR LOSS and COUNT YOUR 
GAIN!” 
—MariA GRACIA. 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


Visitor (to small boy)—‘“So, Peter, I hear you're 
learning to speak French. How much do you know?” 
Peter—“Well—not all of it.” 


Teacher (seriously)—Do you know who is the laziest 
person in this room? 

Percy (innocently)—I dunno. 

Teacher—You ought to. Who is it, when everybody 
else is industriously studying, sits and watches the 
rest of the room or looks out of the windows? 

Percy (brightening)—Why, you, Miss Jones. 


“How did you come to fall into the creek?” asked 
a passer-by. q 





June, 1933 


“T didn’t come to fall in,” Johnny retorted, “I came 
to fish.” : 


“You mustn’t do that,” said five-year-old Helen, 
catching her small brother rubbing his face with moth- 
er’s powder puff. “Only ladies use powder. Gentle- 
men wash theirselves.” 





Notes of Interest 
(Continued from page 54) 


Benedictine 

country and an unobstructed outlook on Fujiyama, 
Japan’s celebrated sacred mountain. The well-known 
peak looms to the West of the site to a height of 
12,365 feet. 

—The Northwest Association of Secondary Higher 
Schools recently gave Mount Angel College, at St. 
Benedict, Oregon, official recognition as a standard 
four-year college. Heretofore the institution was an 
accredited Junior College. 

—Dom Placid, O. S. B., of St. Mary’s Abbey, Bel- 
mont, N. C., some of whose verse has appeared at va- 
rious times in THE GralL, has been elected unanimous- 
ly as critic of the North Carolina Poetry Society for 
1933-1934. Recently there appeared from the pen of 
Dom Placid a brochure entitled “Benedict,” which 
gives a brief sketch of the life of St. Benedict done in 
blank verse. 

—At the beginning of the current year Dom Peter 
Bastien, O. S. B., a monk of Maredsous Abbey and 
one of the first students of the International Bene- 
dictine College of Sant’ Anselmo at Rome, received 
some months ago an appointment on the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council. Dom Bastien, who is now 
in his 67th year, has spent most of his religious life 
‘in Rome as professor of Canon Law. He is also Vice 
Rector of Sant’ Anselmo’s. 

—Glenstal Priory, the Belgian foundation that was 
made near Dublin in 1927, appears to be making steady 
progress on Irish soil. 

—In 1928 the Belgian Congregation planted a small 
colony of monks at Si ’Shan Shankung, China. Re- 
cently two converts, Yu-Nai-Yen and Tchi-Fei-En, 
both formerly Buddhist monks and abbots, have entered 
the novitiate in the Abbey of St. André near Lophem 
in Belgium, to prepare to return to their native land 
as Benedictine monks. 

—Through the activity of the St. Benedict College 
Unit of the St. Vincent de Paul Society among the 
colored people of Atchison, Kansas, twenty colored non- 
Catholics are receiving instruction in Catholic doctrine 
with the intention of embracing the Faith. Last Year, 
when this unit began its activity, there were only 
six colored Catholics in the city. 

—The Rev. Gall Eugster, O. S. B., a priest of Mt. 
Angel Abbey, died on May 17. The deceased was born 
in Swizterland in 1862. After he had begun his studies 
at Engelberg for the priesthood he came to this coun- 
try to join the new community that Engelberg had 
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founded in Oregon. There he entered the novitiate 
as a lay brother. Being urged later on, because of the 
need of priests, to take up his studies again, he heeded 
the advice given. In 1898 the priesthood was conferred 
upon him. Performing whatever duties were assigned 
to him until 1908, he became director of Mt. Angel 
Seminary. After some years he went to the Indians 
among whom he spent fifteen years of fruitful labors. 
Gentle of character, this good priest passed to his 
reward mourned by all who knew him. A delegation 
of Indians attended the funeral which occurred on May 
19. Archbishop Howard of Portland celebrated the 
Pontifical Requiem. R. I. P. 


St. Boniface, Apostle of the Germans 
Feast June 5 
THE SAINT’S FUNERAL 


As a venerable old man of nearly eighty years, St. 
Boniface once more set out to repeat the work of his 
young years, the conversion of pagans. From Mainz he 
went down the Rhine to the land of the Frisians, a 
part of whom still adhered to the idolatry of their 
ancestors. The pagans lived chiefly in the north of 
present Holland, where the city of Dokkum now stands. 
Here, on June 5, 754, the Wednesday of the octave of 
Pentecost, he suffered death for the sake of the Faith 
which he was preaching, together with fifty-two of his 
companions. His death was the victory of his cause, 
because not long afterwards the remnant of the pagan 
population swore off their gods and assumed ,the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. , 

The martyr’s body was at once brought to the epis- 
copal city of Utrecht. Though not a bishop of Utrecht, 
St. Boniface had for the time being asumed the care 
of that diocese. So great was the veneration for him, 
that clergy and people resolved to bury the precious re- 
mains within the walls of their city. But St. Lullus, 
his successor in the episcopal see of Mainz, at once 
sent a numerous delegation of priests and laymen, to 
claim the sacred body for Mainz. They met the stout 
resistance of the people of Utrecht, who even main- 
tained they had an order from King Pipin the Short 
(the father of Charlemagne) not to give up the great 
martyr’s relics. But when they were to transfer them 
to their own cathedral, they were unable to move the 
bier on which they rested. They concluded it was not 
the will of God that the body of St. Boniface should 
remain at Utrecht. They delivered it to the Mainz 
delegation. , 

When the boat with its precious load arrived at 
Mainz, large crowds assembled on the banks of the 
Rhine with sentiments of sorrow because they were 
deprived of their beloved archbishop, and with feelings 
of joy, because they now had a powerful protector in 
heaven. With much more right than the people of 
Utrecht did they wish to bury their archbishop in his 
cathedral. St. Lullus, their present bishop, had to use 
all his eloquence to make it clear to them that this 
could not be done. He himself had promised to his 
sainted predecessor to bury him in the church of the 
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abbey of Fulda, his dearest foundation. There he de- 
sired to rest, in the center of the field of his earliest 
activity, in that institution which he had established 
to perpetuate the spirit in which he himself had 
labored. ‘The abbot of Fulda, St. Sturmius, had al- 
ready arrived with his monks to receive the Saint’s 
body and carry it to its final resting place. 

The seventy miles from Mainz to Fulda were the 
scene of a funeral which looked more like a triumphal 
procession. A fleet of boats carried the body up the 
river Main to the town of Hochheim the banks being 
constantly lined with the population of near and dis- 
tant towns and villages. From Hochheim the journey 
was by land. Endless crowds accompanied the clergy 
and monks who carried the sacred remains as the pro- 
cession passed. Crosses, later succeeded by chapels or 
churches, marked the several spots where the body had 
been deposited for the night. With unusual solemnity 
were the sacred remains put to rest in the abbey 
church. 

At Fulda, since the year 754, has been the tomb of 
the man, who as a Protestant historian says, has done 
more for Germany, even for its secular civilization and 
its existence as a state, than any of the later kings or 
emperors. Fulda fittingly is the place where every 
year the bishops assemble to consult about the welfare 
of the German Church, which owes its foundation to 
St. Boniface. F. S. BettTen, S. J. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—May was a month of frequent rains and heavy 
downpours, washouts, high water, and floods. While 
vegetation is thriving, the farmers have been unable 
to plant their corn. 

—May 3rd, the feast of the Solemnity of St. Joseph 
this year, was mission day for the students of both 
Major and Minor Seminaries. The day was devoted to 
athletics. The profits yielded by the soft-drink stands, 
ice cream, and other good eats went to swell the mis- 
sion fund. 

—Mgr. John O’Connell, class of ’93, pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Indianapolis, was invested with the 
insignia of a monsignor on May 7. Father Prior 
represented the Abbey at the colorful ceremony. Father 
Aloysius, now pastor at St. Anthony, Indiana, for 
many years assistant to Mgr. O’Connell, gave Bene- 
diction on the happy occasion. 

—On May 19, Mgr. William A. Jochum, class of ’97, 
pastor of St. Mary’s Church, New Albany, was invested 
with the purple of his rank by the Most Rev. Joseph 
Chartrand, D. D., Bishop of Indianapolis. Father Ab- 
bot was present for the solemnity. 

—The Rev. D. D. Miller, a priest of the Rockford 
diocese, who, because of poor health, has been tem- 
porarily released from parochial duties and is for the 
time being traveling about exhibiting a vocational 
motion picture for the Misionary Catechists, to en- 
courage religious vocations, entertained us with an in- 
teresting picture on May 11. 

—Father Anselm, rector of the Major Seminary, 
attended the investing of the Rt. Rev. William Kreis 
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with the insignia of a monsignor by the Most Rey, 
Bishop Chartrand on May 14. Mgr. Kreis is pastor 
Lawrenceburg. 

—The Rev. F. A. Marks, class of ’83, pastor 
Collinsville, Illinois, celebrated the golden jubilee of 
ordination on May 15. Two bishops, two abbots, and 4a 
large number of priests were present. Father Abbo 
Father Basil (a classmate of the Jubilarian), and Fas 
ther Andrew were likewise in attendance. 

—Father Abbot presided at the ceremonies of th 
religious profession of twelve novices and the investi 
ture of two candidates in the habit of St. Benedict 
Ferdinand on May 18. Frater Joachim Wals 
O. S. B., together with his brother Charles of Third 
Academic, took part in these ceremonies in which Sr, 
Mary Herbert, their sister, was professed. An elder 
sister made her profession in the same convent several 
years ago. Fr. Frederick, another brother, who is at 
present under the parental roof at Connersville for a 
rest cure, was unable to be present. A third sister 
is attending the Academy as a pupil. Father Subprior 
Placidus gave’ the retreat which preceded the pro 
fession. Father Abbot preached the festive sermon. 

—The St. Joseph’s State League convened at Rich- 
mond on May 21, 22, 23. Father Abbot delivered the 
address on the evening of the 21st. Father Edward, 
who is a native of Richmond, accompanied his Lord 
ship as chauffeur. 

—On the afternoon of May 21 some 150 ministers 
of the Evangelical Church, who had been in conference 
at Huntingburg, paid us a visit after Vespers. The 
Seminary and the Abbey Church were points of in- 
terest on their brief tour. 

—The Rogation Days occurred on May 22, 23, 24 
Because of threatening rain on the morning of the 
22nd the procession to Monte Cassino fell out. The 
old parish church was the station on the 23rd, while 
the procession of the 24th returned to the Abbey 
Church for the Rogation Mass. 


—Father Basil Heusler, O. S. B., pastor at Jasper, 
celebrated the golden jubilee of his ordination on Tues 
day, May 23. Bishops Chartrand, Ledvina, and Ritter, 
Abbots Columban and Ignatius, six monsignors, and 
a large gathering of clergy, both secular and regular, 
attended the celebration. Bishop Chartrand preached 
an eloquent jubilee sermon. 


—After the jubilee at Jasper Bishop Ledvina came 
over to the Abbey to be our guest until Thursday after 
noon. At 8 o’clock on the morning of the Ascension the 
students assembled in the chapel of the new Minor 
Seminary to attend the ordination of the Rev. Francis 
Gronotte, who will labor in the diocese of Corpus 
Christi. In the same Mass Mr. James Stammermanj 
of Louisville, received the minor orders of ostiary and 
lector. Father Gronotte celebrated his first Holy Mass 
on the following Sunday at St. Joseph’s Church, Evans 
ville. The Very Rev. Rector of the Seminary, Father 
Anselm, preached on the happy occasion. However, @ 
strain of sadness pervaded the festivity, for only @ 
week previous a brother of the newly ordained met with 
sudden death in an automobile collision. : 
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—On May 24 Mr. Frank Wells, our dairyman, was 
taken to St. Joseph’s Infirmary*at Louisville because 
of an infected hand, the result of a slight injury re- 
ceived from a wire brush. While the patient’s condi- 
tion is serious, we are hopeful that he may recover. 

—Father Abbot Columban, who came up from 
Louisiana for Father Basil’s golden jubilee, paid us a 
short visit before returning to the South. 

—Without ostentation or the blare of trumpet, Father 
Paul celebrated the tweny-fifth anniversary of his 
ordination in the midst of his congregation at Dale on 
Sunday, May 28. Fathers Andrew and Eberhard as- 
sisted at the Solemn High Mass. Father Abbot dig- 
nified the cccasion with his presence. 

—tThe St. Joseph’s Orphan Society of Louisville spon- 
sored a pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our Lady of Monte 
Cassino on Sunday, May 28. Two large modern buses, 
besides some forty automobiles, brought a crowd of 
over 200 people. The exercises of the pilgrimage at the 
shrine were conducted shortly before noon by Father 
Meinrad Hoffman, O. S. B. Father Abbot preached a 
brief, but appropriate sermon on Our Lady. The exer- 
cises on the hilltop being concluded, the visitors were 
directed to the Abbey Church where Father Stephen 
entertained them with a brief organ recital. Then fol- 
lowed a short inspection tour of the church, passing out 
through the crypt and around to the dining room where 
luncheon was awaiting them. About 170 meals were 
served. Next in order was a peep into the new chapel, 
library, study hall and then out into the yard where 
the band was playing. Boarding their conveyances, 
our visitors departed in good spirits for the next sta- 
tion, Ferdinand, where entertainment was also provided 
for them. While their stay with us was short, they 
seemed to enjoy it. 

—The attendance at each Sunday afternoon pilgrim- 
age in May was gratifying. On the final Sunday about 
900 assembled for the exercises. 

—Frater John Le Blanc, O. S. B., of St. Joseph’s 
Abbey in Louisiana, who, with two oiner clerics of the 
same Abbey, has been studying theology at St. Meinrad 
this year, was called home to Louisiana about the mid- 
dle of May by the critical illness of his mother, who 
went to her reward some days after her son’s return. 
R. LP. 

—The Rev. John Kraemer, class of °17, pastor of 
El Dorado, Kansas, has been appointed diocesan 
director of the Priests’ Eucharistic League for the 
diocese of Wichita. 

—We were grieved to hear of the rather sudden 
death of Father Joseph Honnigford, J. C. L., class of 
18, pastor at French Lick Springs, who passed to 
a better life while a patient at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Evansville, on Ascension Day, May 25. The deceased 
had been operated on for appendicitis and seemed to 
be improving until shortly before the end came. Fa- 
ther Honnigford was held in high esteem by Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike. He will long be remembered 
as an affable, courteous, and cultured gentleman and 
priest. Father Abbot and Father Aemilian attended 
the funeral, which took place from St. Benedict’s 
Church on May 29. R. I. P. 
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—tThe students of the Minor Seminary chose the 
last day of the month for their May-day celebration, 
which they enjoyed on Monte Cassino. 


—Among the distinguished visitors who called at the 
Abbey during May was the Most Rev. Edward F. 
Hoban, Bishop of Rockford, who happened to be in 
our neighborhood at the time. ' 


—tThe annual ordinations are to take place on Mon- 
day and Tuesday after Pentecost, June 5 and 6. On 
Sunday afternoon the Most Rev. Joseph Elmer Ritter, 
S. T. D., Auxiliary Bishop of Indianapolis, will arrive. 
That same evening His Excellency will administer the 
Juramentum to the ordinands and confer the tonsure 
on a class of thirty-one seminarians, who on the fol- 
lowing morning will receive the first two minor orders 
of ostiary and lector. The minor orders of exorcist 
and acolyte will be conferred on sixteen others, while 
twenty-five students of third year theology will be 
promoted to the subdiaconate, the first of the major 
orders. That will be a busy morning for the ordaining 
prelate, who will confer orders on “seventy-two dis- 
ciples” at his first ordination in the Abbey Church. 


—The Most Rev. Joseph Chartrand, D. D., Bishop 
of Indianapolis, will come on Monday for the ordina- 
tions to the diaconate and the priesthood on Tuesday 
morning, when he will confer the diaconate on a class 
of twenty-six, which includes five clerics for the Abbey 
(Fr. Joseph Battaglia, Gualbert Brunsman, Hugh 
Schuck, Gerold Benkert, and Bernardine Shine) and 
three Franciscan clerics from Oldenburg: Fr. Euse- 
bius Schweitzer, Cornelius Grein, and Francis Borg- 
man. 

—The outgoing class of priests numbers twenty-two. 
The first of these to receive the priesthood was the 
Rev. Francis Gronotte, who is mentioned above. To 
receive ordination in the Abbey Church on June 6 
are the Rev. Deacons Carl Wilberding, Maurice Dugan, 
Maurice Egloff, Arthur Mooney, Howard Murphy, 
Edwin Spalding, and Lawrence Weinzaepfel, also seven 
clerics of the Abbey: Maurice Patrick, Dunstan 
McAndrews, Alfred Baltz, Hubert Umberg, Daniel 
Madlon, Walter Sullivan, and Rudolph Siedling. 


—Six deacons of the Louisville diocese will be 
priested by their own Ordinary, the Most Rev. Bishop 
Floersh, in the cathedral at Louisville on June 10. They 
are the Rev. William Borntraeger, Robert Canty, Je- 
rome Lammers, Bernard Spoelker, Delfin Thomas, and 
Robert Willett. On the same day, but at Belleville, 
Illinois, the Rev. Paul Holthaus will receive the priest- 
hood at the hands of his Ordinary, the Most Rev. 
Bishop Althof—May God shower His choicest bless- 
ings on these new recruits for His vineyard and enable 
them to reap an abundant harvest of souls. 

—Mr. Engelbert Schnellenberger, employed by the 
Abbey for nearly half a century in cutting and laying 
stone, died of a lingering illness at the age of sixty- 
four on May 31. The deceased, who had helped to 
erect all the stone buildings of the Abbey and the 
Seminary, was a faithful worker and a devout Catholic. 
God grant him eternal rest! 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Veneration to the Sacred Heart 


June being the month of the Sacred Heart, a few 
remarks regarding this beautiful devotion are in or- 
der, especially as regards the consoling words of our 
Lord to St. Margaret Mary, so sorely needed by souls 
in these days of stress and anxiety. St. Margaret 
Mary tells us that our Lord desires images of His 
Heart to be honored in homes, saying that this honor 
gives Him singular pleasure. Is it not a wonderful 
thing to be able really to give pleasure to God Him- 
self? Who would dream that the Lord and Creator 
of all things would desire the small pleasure that we, 
His creatures, can give Him? But according to St. 
Margaret, this pleasure that our Lord feels is not 
small in His eyes. The feeble love that our poor little 
earthly hearts can give, is eagerly yearned for by the 
Eternal Lover. Hence, in order to lure us, who are 
so blinded by materialism, He gives a promise: That 
“wherever this Image is exposed for special venera- 
tion, it will draw down upon the place every kind of 
blessing.” Those, too, who shall distribute pictures of 
His Sacred Heart, and promote devotion to It, will feel 
this especial blessing, and “have their names forever 
engraved in His Heart.” 

“From us the Heart of Jesus desires a practical 
love,” writes a Benedictine nun. “Love is devotedness; 
a sacrificing of self. The world has grown cold and 
torpid in the love of God. For Jesus, there is no room 
any more. A single act of love to God is of im- 
measurable merit. A single sigh of love merits more 
than can be obtained through laborious work. St. 
Aloysius, by interior acts of love, rose in a short time 
to an astonishing degree of sanctity, and St. Francis 
de Sales advises us to make acts of love in time of 
temptation.” 

“Love is devotedness; a sacrificing of self”—what 
can we do for God that will involve sacrifice and de- 
votedness? There is one thing that many of us can 
do, and do not; and that is, to go to daily Mass, and 
if possible, to Holy Communion. This may involve 
some sacrifice, and yet, in most cases, this is negli- 
gible; in some cases, it may mean rising a little earlier 
in the morning, instead of remaining luxuriously in 
bed and taking things leisurely. In others, it means, 
getting one or more children off to school, perhaps 
fixing lunches, then dressing, and hastening off oneself 
to Mass. That involves a little sacrifice, but if there 
is no sacrifice, there is no merit; then again, it may 


be easy to begin going to Mass daily, but it will re- 
quire real devotedness to keep on going, in spite of 
coldness of heart, dryness, extra work, inclement weath- 
er, indisposition. This is the proof of real love; ig- 
noring changes of heart and of weather, not mind- 
ing inconvenience, haste, rushing. 

The reward is, wondrous peace of heart, and bless- 
ings such as only the Heart of Christ, yearning for 
our notice and love, can bestow! 


The Evolution of Lamps 


The first light employed by the Pilgrims was the 
flaming pine knot. Some candles may have been 
brought over by the Mayflower, but they were as scarce 
as hairs on a turtle’s back for many years in the col- 
onies. In the first place, tallow was very scarce, and 
those which were imported were too precious to be used 
except on state occasions. Not until 1700 were house- 
wives able to dip or mould candles in any abundance, 
It was just another task added to the many which 
kept the housewife busy from early morning until 
late at night, equipped as she was with only the crud- 
est tools and implements with which to perform her 
household tasks. 


The earliest way. of making candles was to dip the 
wick into melted tallow, let it cool, and dip it again, 
repeating until the tallow was of candle thickness. 
This was a long-drawn-out, tiresome process, but it 
resulted in a lovely candle, and imitations of the old- 
dipped candle are popular to-day. Sometimes oil of 
bayberry was added to the tallow to offset the rancid 
odor. The second process was to pour the tallow into 
moulds, which was much quicker, some moulds hold- 
ing as many as thirty-six candles. There were itiner- 
ant candle makers, who went from house to house, 
making a winter’s supply of candles for each family, 
thus saving the housewife the trouble of making them. 

From candlesticks which were placed on table or 
dresser, came candles on tall iron stands, which could 
be placed behind chairs for reading. There were also 
candelabra, a stand with many arms, each of which 
held a candle. Then came the Betty lamp, a boat- 
shaped iron vessel with a spout containing an oil 
soaked rag for a wick; whale oil and fat were burned 
in these. Another early and rare lamp was a shallow 
square dish hung on a chain; it was filled with oil, and 
four wicks burned in it, one at each corner. Next 
came the taller pewter lamp, with one or two tiny 
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spouts for wicks. These had 0 ge flames with no 
globes or chimneys. 

In 1800 blown glass began rn be used for lamps, 
with one or two tin tubes soldered to a pewter screw 
top, from which wicks protruded. As time went on, 
these became more elaborate; glass chimneys now pro- 
tected the smoking wicks, and made a quieter flame. 
Empire lamps came from Europe, with bronze or mar- 
ble pedestals, colored glass bowels, and glass prisms 
for decoration. They had frosted globes, and by and 
by they became hopelessly elaborate. 

In 1865 a flat wick was introduced and everybody 
had his lamps fixed over to accommodate the fine new 
flame. By this time a “new and improved lighting 
fluid” was introduced—none other than kerosene, which 
took the place of the animal and vegetable oils which 
had been used for centuries. Variations of the flat 
woven wicks appeared too; some lamps had double 
wicks and threw very good lights indeed. Some em- 
pire lamps appeared with cylindrical woven wicks, and 
these were very bright, especially where chandeliers 
of four kerosene lamps were equipped with them. These 
wicks formed a circle of light. 


Eucharistica 


It is observed that many persons during the eleva- 
tion at Mass still have the custom of bowing their 
heads in adoration of the Eucharist. The Holy Father 
Pius X wished to do away with this practice. He 
wished us to look at the Sacred Host during Elevation, 
and also at the chalice, and at the monstrance contain- 
ing the sacred Host, during Benediction. In order to 
induce the people to do this, he granted an indulgence 
of seven years and seven quarantines (seven times 
forty days) each time, if the words “My Lord and 
My God!” are said. A plenary indulgence may be 
gained once a week by those who do this every day. 

To most plenary indulgences are attached the con- 
dition of receiving the sacraments of Penance and the 
Eucharist. But the Holy See decreed in 1906, that all 
those who go to Holy Communion every morning, may 
gain all plenary indulgences, even if they go to con- 
fession only once a week, or twice a month, or even 
once a month. Thus we see how every obstacle is re- 
moved so that everyone may be induced to go to daily 
Communion. 

The devotees of daily Communion are steadily in- 
creasing; watch any church during weekly Masses and 
be edified. A great many people are realizing that 
Sunday Mass is not enough to satisfy their spiritual 
needs. Seeking sure ease for ills and troubles and 
disasters, they look steadily to heaven and creep daily 
to the feet of Jesus to be fed by Him. “Why should 
I go every day to Communion?” ask some, who think 
that is overdoing things. Why not? The early Chris- 
tians did, and it was Christ’s wish that we should. 
He taught us to say: “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” It was doubtless through the many heresies 
that sprang up in the Middle Ages, that disuse of this 
holy practice crept into the ranks of even faithful 
Catholics. In some places it became the practice to re- 
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ceive the Holy Eucharist only once a year, and that, 
at Easter time. A generation ago, Catholics still 
thought themselves too unworthy to receive our Lord 
oftener than once a month, or less than that. Said 
a scoffer: “You are only going to daily Communion 
because you think yourself better than anyone else.” 
“On the contrary,” came the answer, “it is because 
I am a sinner and need Jesus, that I come begging for 
His Holy Bread every day!” 


The Call of the Outdoors 


“What is so rare as a day in June?” sings the poet. 
What, indeed, with air like wine, birds singing ecstati- 
cally in every tree, (and in the absence of trees, on 
every electric wire) and with back yards beckoning 
with open arms to householders, to come out and make 
them beautiful? He who has never treated himself 
to the thrill of planting a seed, and then watching it 
slowly creep out of the earth, grow in size, and burst 
into bloom, has missed something that all the riches in 
the world cannot buy. “Who loves flowers, must per- 
force love Him Who made them,” someone has said, 
and the earth, and the grass, and the gentle flowers, 
seem to exude a soothing balm, spreading like a bless- 
ing over tormented hearts, as if His hand were laid 
in healing upon the wound. 

Even though there is a lawn, some portion of the 
yard ought to be dug cp and dedicated to the flowers. 
Roses are always favorites, and they can be purchased 
at amazingly cheap prices to-day. A set of six plants 
may eventually be multiplied into numerous others, by 
making clippings in spring and placing them in the 
ground under glass jars. Those made in fall are not 
always successful, unless they are placed deep down, 
the glass covered halfway up with earth, leaves, or 
fertilizer, or the zero days may do for them. In the 
case of those made in spring, the jars may be lifted 
after about two months, if the weather continues 
warm, day and night. 

Then the gorgeous snapdragons of all colors, the 
giant zinnias, which look like dahlias, straw flowers, 
which may be cut and dried for indoor winter bou- 
quets, phlox, Sweet William, stocks, foxglove and del- 
phinium! The geraniums, nasturtiums, cosmos, paint- 
ed daisies, gladiolus—there is sheer joy in planting 
and watching them. Asters become big and full from 
a constant coffee-grounds diet, dug in weekly; cypress 
vines will bring all-summer humming-bird visitors; 
moon-flower vines will perfume your nights. Explore 
a seed catalogue, and you will become fired with the 
back-yard garden fever! 


Household Hints 


The jig-saw puzzle idea has even reached churches 
and sodalities; it is an interesting idea to have a jig- 
saw puzzle party, one puzzle to a table with two or four 
players. The puzzles may be alike or different, but 
the number of pieces in each should be the same. The 
table which finishes first, wins first prize, which means, 
first pick of the prizes. The second winning table has 
second pick, and so on, according to the number of 
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prizes donated. Or cash prizes may be awarded and 
divided between the players at the winning tables. 
An outdoor party is nice in the warm weather. 

It is wise to have two dish cloths in constant use, 
alternating between them und using one a day, while 
the other is outside airing. This prevents them from 
becoming odoriferious. 

When just a trace of onion or garlic is wanted in the 
salad, rub the inside of the bowl with a freshly-cut 
piece. 


Recipes 


CHOCOLATE STRAWBERRIES: A novel way to serve 
strawberries is to wash them well, then dip each one 
into melted chocolate (two squares of sweet chocolate 
melted over hot water with 1 tablespoon milk and three 
of sugar). Place on waxed paper and quickly slip into 
the refrigerator. If a thicker coating is wanted, dip 
again and replace in refrigerator. Serve in individual 
dishes with cream poured over or whipped. 


SPANISH Rice: Cook 2 cups rice until tender and 
fluffy. Then add 1 cup mashed canned tomatoes, 1 
minced green pepper, 1 minced pimento, 1 minced on- 
ion, salt, paprika, and two teaspoons grated cheese. 
Mix well, let boil for seven or eight minutes very gen- 
tly, stirring frequently. Then serve. 





Pilgrimage to Rome 


This year of extraordinary jubilee solemnizes the 
anniversary of the Death and Resurrection of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI, amid the tumult of depression invites 
the faithful to visit the Eternal City in order that they 
may fittingly celebrate this centenary of the redemp- 
tion of the human race. 

His Holiness well understands that the act of faith 
one must make in parting with a portion of one’s de- 
pleted savings to pay homage and obedience to God’s 
Vicar in the observance of this glorious centenary will 
bring blessing untold upon those who make the sacri- 
fice and will be a spiritual master stroke in rejuvenat- 
ing all peoples. We must turn to God in these tur- 
bulent days. Let us hope that fervent prayer at the 
tombs of the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul for peace 
and prosperity will allay the wrath of a just God. 
Let all who can spare the money heed the voice of 
the Church. 

Many of us, regardless of financial conditions, will 
somehow find means to spend a summer holiday at 
mountain or seashore. The International Catholic 
Truth Society invites you not only to rest your body 
but to refresh your soul as well. Follow the command 
of Christ’s Vicar, and under the excellent conditions 
which this international organization has arranged for 
you, you can spend the month of August doing your 
part to uphold the hands of Mother Church, as the 
Israelites of old upheld the hands of Moses, that 
Christ, beholding the devotion of His Mystical Body, 
will smile blessings upon the earth. 

The small percentage of profit that accrues to the 
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organizations conducting these pilgrimages will in the 
ease of the International Catholic Truth Society be 
used to place pamphlets in those parts of the country 
where, amid a sparse Catholic populace, priests have 
not the funds to supply Catholic literature for those 
who are seeking the light of the true faith. This gives 
your Holy Year pilgrimage an added blessing. This 
trip to Rome is very reasonable, particularly consider- 
ing all it offers—$382 for thirty-three days. And 
that $382 covers your every need from the time you 
board the Vulcania until you disembark from the Rex, 

The International Catholic Truth Society pilgrimage 
will sail from New York on July 29 and from Boston 
on July 30 on the Vulcania of the Cosulich line. You 
are assured a comfortable and spacious state room, 
the best of food and every facility for spiritual and 
bodily refreshment. The Rev. Dr. Edward Lodge Cur- 
ran, President of the International Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, chaplain of the pilgrimage, will offer Mass daily. 
Dr. Curran will alse conduct the jubilee at Rome. 

Swimming pool, gym, music room, children’s play- 
room and deck space for those athletically inclined 
provide facility for an enjoyable ocean voyage to the 
satisfaction of every taste. 

This pilgrimage is scheduled to stop at the Azores, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar and Cannes. Three days at Naples 
and four at Rome will be under the guidance of Com- 
mendatore Borgingini-Duca who will also direct the 
party at Assisi and notable points at Florence, Venice, 
Genoa, Nice, and Villefranche. A special side trip will 
be conducted to Subiaco, the first dwelling place of St. 
Benedict in solitude and the site of his first monastery. 

The return journey will be via the Rex of the Ital- 
ian line. Here you will be given all the advantages 
that go with this line’s special class service. You will 
reach your native shores refreshed in mind and body 
and ready to meet another year’s onslaughts with an 
outlook that you could never have acquired at any 
American seashore or mountain resort, and all at an 
expenditure of less than $11 a day. You are urged to 
go to Rome this Holy Year and the International 
Catholic Truth Society invites you to be its guest and 
promises you every spiritual and material advantage. 
For circular and further information address the In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society, 407 Bergen St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., L. V. Avery, Publicity Director, I. C. 
T. S. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 
(Continued from page 56) 


on old gold at the present time, and that on tin-foil, 
which was very low for awhile, is a little better, so 
it is getting worth while saving again. Let us delight 
the good Sisters’ hearts, and Father Ambrose’s too 
(he is ill and has undergone a serious operation, but 
is improving) by sending in for sewing machines do- 
nations of money, old gold, tin foil and cancelld 
stamps to Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. — 
Louis, Mo. 
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Molly Gavin's 
Own Cook Book 


The Catholic Woman’s 
Home Guide for Cooking 


3000 


Hints and Recipes 
old and new 


Makes an ideal gift. It is bound 
in a white washable cover. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 





The Hour of Death 


Are you prepared when the priest 
comes with the Holy Viaticum? 


You should have ready the following 
articles: 


A small table on which are placed 2 nap- 
kins, a crucifix, 2 candles, a tea spoon, 
2 plates, a glass with water, holy water, 
and cotton. Our Sick Call Outfit amply 
answers these requirements. 


Price $3.50 Postpaid 


Illustrated circular will be glady sent 
on request. 





Married Life 
and 


Family Handbook 


Dr. Willman’s treatise on 
Family Life 


The Catholic’s best guide for right liv- 
ing in the married state. 


Subjects: 


Treatise on various 
diseases. 

Hundreds of other 
important mat- 
ters for the bene- 
fit of the human 
family. 

A Bishop comments as follows: 
It is a valuable contribution to the liter- 

ature on the subject. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid 


Sex-Hygiene 
Eugenics 

Birth Control 

Care of the Sick 
Infant Feeding 
Training of Children 





ORDER BLANK 


The Abbey Press, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Enclosed $ 
Please send me postpaid 
Molly Gavin’s Own Cook Book 
Sick Call Outfit 
Married Life and Family Hand Book 
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GILT EDGE INVESTMENT 





Question: What is a good investment? 


Answer: A good investment is one that combines 
safety of principal with a fair yield of income. 


DISCUSSION 





Investment in Catholic Church properties and Catholic institu- 
tions are almost universally considered one of the best and 
safest forms of investments. 


1. Because of the permanency of the Church and 
the moral obligation involved, investments in 
Catholic institutions offer excellent security. 
Catholic institutions pay a fair rate of interest. 


Investment in Catholic institutions contributes 
in a material way to the noblest of all Causes— 
the Spread and Maintenance of Christ’s King- 
dom on earth. 


The Abbey Press, (Printing Department of St. Meinrad’s Abbey) 


OFFERS 4% INTEREST 


On large or small amounts. 


Apply to: Rev. Edward Berheide, O. S. B., Manager, 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 





